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ABSTRACT 

All students heed to develop essential academic 
skills and to acquire a knowledge base oh which to build lifelohg 
learning. To this end, Texas has implemehted sweepihg reforms of the 
staters public education system in the form of House Bill (HB) 72. 
This legislation essentially revamped every aspect of public 
education. This report gives a summary of HB 72, an overview of the 
activities of the State Board of Education and its cbnmiitteeS; and a 
presehtatibh of some of the most sighificaht reforms as they relate 
to lohg-rahge goals and objectives. Goal 1 focuses _ oh_ performance 
standards that students will be expected to meet. Goal 2 emphasizes a 
well-balancid curricultim allbwihg students to realize their learning 
potential. Goal 3 examines teachersahd teaching, itressing 
competence and rccruitmeht of qualified teachers. Goal 4 focuses oh 
organization and management, stating thatall levels of the 
educational system will be productive, efficient, and accountable. 
Goal 5 looks at the financing of public education . Gpal_6 emphasizes 
parental and community involvement in the improvement of schools. 
Goal 7 investigates innovation^ stressing the continual improvement 
of instructional programs. Goal 8 discusses consistent, timely^_ ahd 
effective communications among public education interests. Concluding 
the report are three appendices, offering a chronology of education 
reform, program and operating budget figures, and contact 
information. (WTH) 
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January 1987 

To The Citizens of Te;:as arid Members of the Legislature: 

When the members of the new State Board of Education took 
office in October of 1984, we faced a tremendously 
important and challengA task> and that was to put into 
effect the most complete education reform law ever enacted 
by this state or, perhaps, any state in the nation. 

House Bill 72 not only changed virtually every aspect of 
public education in Texas ^ it also changed the image of 
our state in the eyes of educational leaders across the 
country. Suddenly, Texas was thrust into the forefront of 
educatibnal leadership nationwide. This public attention 
on Texas' education sys as our state's 

economic situation worsened^ More and moire people 
taxpayers, the business community, and lawmakers began 
to realize that Texas' successfal economic future hinged 
in great part on the success of its educatibnal system. 

National attention and our economic future were not ^ 
however, the primary considerations of the State Board of 
Education in its efforts over the past two years to imple- 
ment education reform. Our major goal has been >^ and will 
continue to be, providing the highest quality education 
possible for our children. 

We are pleased to preieht this. report, in compliance with 
Texas Education Code Section 11. 26(c) 14 as ah abbre- 
viated summary of the efforts of the State Board of 
Education and the Texas Education Agency to implement 
educatibh reform over the past two years. We believe 
Texas has made great progress tbward its goal of improving 
education for all the children of the state. Any credit 
for this progress must be shared with the public and with 
teachers, administrators, other professionals and local 
school boards^ whbse dedicatibn and effort the JState Board 
of Education gratefully acknowledges. 

Our accbmplishmehts over these two years, although signi- 
ficant, must hot be allowed to iuii us into complacency. 
We have only established the fbundations for a truly sound 
system of public education. Now begins the sustained 
commitment and perseverance required to achieve bur 
objectives. Much remains to be done. 





Jbh Brumley, Chairman^. 
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Mission 
of Public 
Eduoation 
in 




Texas Is mbviiig toward the 21st century amid a period of 
dralilatic change In the economic conditions cf both the state and 
the hatioh. The educatlphal system of the state Is responsible for 
preparing our children to live and work In this changing future. 

All students need to develop essential academic sicills and to 
acquire knowledge base m which to bUIJd lifelong learning. All 
students will be taught a core currlcuiurn of English iahguage arts^ 
mathematics^ science, social ^ fine art s^ healthy physical 

education^ and technological literacy. All students will acquire a 
knowledge of citizenship and economic responslbriitles and ah ap^ 
preciation of our common American heritage Including Its 
muiticuiturai rjchness. To the full extent of their individual abilities, 
students wiii be prov[ded the opportunity to develop ;he ability to 
thinic iogicaiiy, independently, and creatively and to communicate 
effectively. 

Educating bur children to be productlvejn a changing future 
necessitates ah excellent educatlojiaj system^ A system that can 
accomplish this mission must bej:haracterlzed by quaMty, equU 
and accbuhtabliity. Instruction must be provided at the Jilghest 
levels bf quanty. Educational bpportunlties and resources must be 
distributed with eqUny tor all students. The educatlorial system 
must malhtaih accoUntabWty for dembnstrated results and con- 
tlhUbus Imprbvemeht. Such a system will have the vitality to 
prepare bur children fbr the changes and (he challenges of the 
future^ a future which will belbhg tt> the educated. 



QOAk 1 

student perfsr- 
mahee: All 
students will 
be expected to 
meet or exceed 
educational 
peffGrmance 
stahdaids. 



OBJECTIVES 

1-1 

Set increasingly challenging expectations for acadennic performance 
by all students in the public schools, measure student learning, and 
rejsbrt performance results. 

1-2 

Close the achieverneht gap between educationally disadvantaged 
students and other pojsulatibhs. 

1-3 

Suppdrt priority fuhdihg for preRiridergarteh, kindergarten, and the 
elementary grades. 

1-4 

Improve student skills in thinking critically aiid solving problems. 
1-5 

Recognize outstending achievement by students arid improved 
academic performance by campus. 

1-6 

Estabjish prograr.ns to reduce the dropout rate and ehcdurage higher 
attendance. 
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Cyrrieyium: A 
well-6alaheed 
eurrieyium wiil 
be taught so 
that all students 



may 

learning poten- 
tial and prepare 
for produotive 
lives. 



OBJECTIVES 

2-1 _ _ ___ 

Review arid revise the state curriculum dri a scheduled basis. 

2^2 

Encourage programs to develop students' citizenship skiiis arid iriterper- 
sorial effectiveness. 

2-3 

Encourage the deiveiopment of self-esteem, respect for others, and 
responsible behavior. 

24 



Develop methods to accurately identify and assist the slower learner. 
2-5 

Provide for the exparisibn and eririchriierit for students whose mastery 
of the essential elements of the curriculum is substaritially above grade 
level. 

2-6 

Cbbrdiriate statewide testirig, textbooks, arid iristructibrial materials with 
the state curriculum. 



SOAL 3 

leaehers and 
teaehihgj 
Qualified and 
effective teachers 
will 6e attracted 
and retained. 



OBJECTIVES 

3-1 

Set standards for the teachirig professiori arid erisure that all teachers 
demoristrate competence in basic .'jWIIs. 

32 

Refine and support a compensation and career development system 
that offers advancement in teaching. 

3-3 

Iniprqve^ working cond[tioris of teachers by ensuring orderjy learning 
envirqnmenjs, adequate time for planning and preparation, and a reduc- 
tion in paperwork: 

34 

Provide methqds and tecbniqcjes of instructibri to meet students' vary- 
ing abilities and learning styles: 

3-5 

Develop effective methods for recruitirig teiachers to meet identified 
needs. 

3-6 

Develop and implemerit methods to enharice the public's perceptiori 
bf teachers and the public schools. 
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GOAL 4 OBJECTIVES 

Review and redefine the responsibilities of the State Board of Educa- 
tibri, the Cehtr;ij Education Agency, arid reglcnnl edacation service 
centers, arid fedfgahize to fulfill the mission of the pablic edacation 
system. 

4-2 

[mprove the statewide accfeditatiph process by using a perfbrrriarice- 
based accountability and evaluatldn system and attend, 6ri a priority 
basis, to those districts most in heed of regulatory attention. 

4-3 

Ensure that ail certi^fie^^ admihistratdfs demonstrate com- 

petency in instructional ieadership and management. 

4-4 

Ensure that the training ofsc^hool^ members and professional ad- 
ministrators strerigthens their abilities to direct the educational process. 

4-5 

Establish a cbritiriubus, statewide educational planning process. 
4-6 

Institute a statewide information delivery and retrieval system. 
4-7 

Recruit qualified staffs that reflect as nearly as pbssibia the ethnic com- 
positidn df the state as a whole. 

4-8 

Strengthen coordinatidn between the Central Education Agency arid 
d^her state agencies, cdNeges and universities, ertiployment training 
programs, and the private sectdr. 

4-9 

Plan to increase local responsibility for quality educatidhal programs. 
4-ie 

investigate and jmptement^ imprdve the ability of small 

districts to use funds efficiently and to deliver a well-balanced curriculum 
of high quality to all students. 



Organization and 
managementi- 
The ofganizalion 
and managemeni 
of all levels of 
the educational 
system will be 
prodyetive, 
eff ieient, and 
aeeouhfa&le. 
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GOAt 5 

Fananee: The 
finaneihi of 
pyglie edueafion 
will be equifa^ie 
fo aii sfUdenfs in 
the state. 



OBJECTIVES 

5-1 

Develop a mahagement and flnancjai teponlnQ system that wiH pro- 
vide rrieariihgful and timely information at the state, district, and cam- 
pus levels. 

5-2 

Identify price differentials in program and service costs among districts 
on a continuous basis. 

5-3 

Moriitoj^equalization and equity^[^^ of funds and relate 

program effectiveness and student progress to costs. 

5-4 

Anal^e and evaluate all funding sources bh a continuing basis. 
5-5 

Analyze the financial imtsact uf the educatibh reform movement, and 
estimate education costs for the 1985-95 period. 

5-6 

Strengthen the accountability process, ihClUdihg accreditation and audit 
processes, selected management audits, and a pericxiic review of costs 
by campus, if needed, to ensure adequate student progress. 

5-7 

Administer and manage the Permanent School Fundjor the optimum 
use and benefit of public school students and public education. 



GOAI- 6 

Parent ani com- 
munity involve- 
menti Farents 
and other 
mem^eiB of the 
eommuhity will 
6e partheis in 
the improvement 
of schools. 



OBJECtfVES 

6-1 

imjarove parental irivolverrieht. 
6-2 

Increase cbmrhUhicatidh between teachers and parehf^. regarding the 
academic performance and development of students. 

6-3 

Provide educational programs that strengthen parenting skills and help 
parents to provide educational assistance to their children. 

6-4 

bevelop mutually beneficial partnerships between schools and com- 
munity entities. 

6-5 



Injtiate and develop a long-range plan for adult and community 
education. 
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GOAL 7 

jnn^ation: The 
ihstruetiohal pro- 
gmm will 6e eoh- 
tlhually impreved 
by fhe develop- 
ment ana Use of 
more effective 
methods. 



OBJECTIVES 

7-1 

Investigate new technobgles whjch Improve student performance, 
strengthen the curriculum, and achieve educational goals. 

7-2 

Develop dGmoristratibri prbgrarris for new Instrtictlonai arrangements 
arid management techniques. 

7-3 

institute en information exchange that collects and dissernlnates data 
about advancements in education and systematically obtains advice 
atKJUt current practices and results from rejaresentatlves of educational 
organizations, research grduj3s, and schools. 

7-4 

bevelop a comprehensive, coordinatod plan for a statewide educational 
research effort aimed at improving all facets of public education. 



QQAL 8 

Communications: 
Communications 
among all public 
education In- 
terests will be 
consistent, timely, 
and effective. 



OBdECTIVES 

8-1 

Communicate state education policies, needs, and performance to the 
Governor, the Legislature, students, parents, teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and the public. 

8-2 

Reflect school distrjct differencessuch as size, socioeconomics^ urban 
and suburban factors, and community characteristics in reporting 
educational performance: 

8-3 

Provide the media with accurate information on a timely basis. 
8-4 

Determine public jsercejstions of local schools and jsrovlde informatlbn 
about developments and achievements in the public school system. 

8-5 

Increase the public's awareness that Texas' ecbhdrriic base has 
charigecf dramatically and that as a consequence, students need to suc- 
ceed in school if they are tb have an bpjsortunity later to achieve 
economic success. 
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Summary of 

House 

Bill 72 



the Texas begisjatare, 

meeting in a special sammer 
slon jn i984, enacted sweeping 
reforms of the state's pubjic 
education system in leglsiatiori 
commonly referred to as Rouse 
Bill 72. The passage of this land- 
mark legislaiibh, which revamped 
virtually every asbect of jsublic 
schodlihg in 1exas, grew out of 
the actions of the 68th Texas 
Legislature the previous year. 

As the 1983 regular session 
came to a close, the Texas 
Legislature Addpted Hblise 
Resdiutidn 275j_ which estab- 
lished a special 22-member cdm- 
mittee to "study the issues and 
continuing concerns relating^ to 
public education in Texas." The 
governor appointed members to 
the Select Committee on Public 
Education in June 1983 and 
named Dallas busine^man H. 

as chairman^ The 
committee was comprised of 
statewide elected officials, 
legislators, members of the St^e 

school boards, educators, civic 
arid community leaders, and 
businessmen. 

Over the next 10 months, the 
Select Comrnlttee studied public 
education ihtehsely and held pub- 
lic hearings in all cbrners of the 
state to gather testimbriy frbm 
j3arehts, teacheis^ admihistratbrs, 
and Ibcal school board members 
as well as natibhally-recbghized 
cdhsUltahts. In April 1984^ the 
cdmmittee presented its recbm- 
mehdatibhs to the gbverribr, whb 
called a special session of the 
Legislature for the purpose of 




adopting and funding the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

Most of the Select Commit- 
tee recommendations, many of 
them tempered by compromises, 
were incorporated jntq^ the 
resulting education reform bi|l 
known as House Bill 72^ This 
measure significantly changed 
practically every aspect of public 
education |n Texas. Some of 
House Bill 72*s major provisions 
include: 



• Changirig. for a fbur-year 
period, the 27-member elected 
State Bbard of EdUcatibh tb a 
15-member jDariel jippbLrited 
by the gbyembr. The State 
Bbard will becbme a 15- 
member panel elected by 
district in the Ndvember 1988 
general electidh with members 



taking office in January 1989. 

* Revising the state funding 
system to distribute mbre state 
fUhds to prdpeily-ppdr schddl 
districts and to provide for bet- 
ter equity among schddl 
districts acrdss the state. 

• Requiring all ctirrehtly certified 
teachers and administrators to 
pass a basic skil|s test jri 
reading and writing by dune 
3d, 1986, to be eligible for 
public school emplbymeht in 
the 1986-87 school year. 



• Requiring high school students 
to pass an exam in E ngl|sh 
language arts and mathe- 
matics before receiving a 
diploma: 

• Maridatihg that students in all 
bdd-hUmbered grades be 
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tested on minimum skills. 

• Directing the new State Board 
of Education to devise state- 
wide systems for on-the-job ap- 
praisals of teachers and 
administrators. 

• Esjablishing a four-level career 
ladder system to reward 
outstanding teachers with an- 
nual pay bonuses. 

• Establishing a prekindergarten 
program for disadvantaged 
arid lirrilted English proficient 
fdUr-year-blds and an eight- 
week, language intensive sum- 
mer program for limited 



English prdficient children 
entering kiridergarien or the 
first grade. 

• Reducing class sizes in 
kindergarten through second 
grade to a maximum of 22 
students per class beginning 
in the 1985-86 school year arid 
extending the 22-student limit 
to the third and fourth grades 
beginning in 1988-89. 

• Setting a statewide passing 
staridard of 70 (on a scale of 
100) arid prohibiting social 
prbniotlbri. 

• initiating the "no-pass/no- 



play" rule that requires stu- 
dents to pass all their courses 
(exemptions may be provided 
for honors or advanced 
coa rees)^ d uri ng a six-weeks 
grading period to be eligible to 
participate jn extracurricuiar 
acjiyities during the next 
grading period. 

• Denying a student credit he 
or she accumulates more than 
five unexcused absences per 
semester in any course. 

• Directing Jhe State^^^^ to 
set Ibrig-range goajs and ob- 
jectives and to adopt a four- 
year master plan for public 
education. 

• Providing an across-the-board 
jDay raise for teachers, in- 
cludirig raising the minimum 
begiririirig annual salary for a 
first-year teacher from 
$1 1 ,000 to $15,200, and com- 
presslrig the salary scale to 
allow for riiqre rajDid advance- 
ment. A classroom teacher 
with a master's degree at the 
highest step of the pay scale 
earns a miriimUrti of $25,460 
a year. 

• Caiving teachers a 45-niiriUte 
planning period during the 
school day. 
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The State 
Board of 
Eaucatidn 
And Its 
Committees 



the year 1984 marked rhbre 
than a quarter century since 
Texas tcok major strides toward 
a modern educational system 
with the passage of the Gilmer- 
Aikih laws. That Jegisiatjbh 
established the Fbuhdatlbh 
Schbol Prbgrarn and placed the 
state's respbnsibility.for public 
schools In ah elected State Board 
of Educatibh, a cdmmlssldner of 
edUcatibh appointed by the Board 
and a hew state education 
agency. 

In Jhe_ summer of 1984, 
House Bill 72 was adopted in a 
special legislative session follow- 
ing a year of study andj^atewide 
public hearings by the Select 
Committee on Public Eduction; 
House Bilj^72 abolished Jhe ex- 
ist^ing 27-mernber electGd St^e 
Board of Education and directed 
the governor, with the distance 
of the teglslative Education 
Board, to appdihi a iS-merhber 
transitional State Board of Educa- 
tion from 15 equally pbjDulated 
districts in Texas. 

Under present law^the terms 
of the gbverhbr's aj3pQjhtees will 
expire on January 1, 1989, when 
their positibjis will t>9 filled by 15 
meml)ers elected at the general 
election of November 1 988. 
Seven of the members elected at 
that time will serve two^jf ar terms 
expiring January 1, 1991, and 
eight memt>ers will serve four- 



year terms expiring January 1^ 

1993^ Subsequent Board 

members also wiH be etected^ 

The State Board of Educa^ 
tibn adopts rujes and establishes 
policies dealing with the state's 
public educailori s^tern and has 
a broad array of authority over the 
elementary and secx)ndary school 
systerri, certain adult education 
prograrns and community 
education. 

As the goverriirig body for 
the Texas Education Agency, the 
State Board of Education ap- 
points the state commissioner of 
education and ajDproves the 
brgaaizatibhal plan of the Agen- 
cy. The cbmmissibrier, in turn, 
supervises adrhinistratibh of the 
Agency arid also serves as ex- 
ecutive officer of the State Board 
of Educatidh, 

With the advice and 
assistance of the cdmmissidher of 
education, the Board formulates 
propoi^ budgets and ovei^es 
the administration of state ap- 
propriations for operating the 
FqundatLon &hoql Program, the 
Texas Eduction Agency and the 

Board ha® responsibility. The 
Board ^^biishes^ goals fo/ tjie 
public school system and adopts 
and promotes four-year plans for 
meeting those goals. 

As part of Its effort to assure 
the best possible educatibh for 
public school students, the Board 
d^ighat^ and mandate instruct 
tibh in what are termed the 
"essential elements of a_well- 
balanced cUrtlcUlUm." The Board 
requires evidence that the essen- 
tial elements are being taught as 
a oohditidh for continued school 
district accreditation. The Board 
also establishes rules for the 
operation of j^rograms to meet the 
special needs of^studente[n such 
ane^ ^ b|linguai^ vocational, 
conipensatory and special 
education^ 

Students In all odd- 



nurnbered grades are required to 
take assessment tests that 
measure basic skj[ls in reading, 
writing and mathematics. In addi- 
tion, students rtiust pass ah exlt- 
jevel test in mathematics and 
English language arts as a con- 
ditlon for receiving a high school 
diploma. The State Board of 

i^_^9?lI?D___?PP/P^®?_ Jhese 
^sessmenj teste and deteniiines 
the passing scores for the tests. 

The^ ^oard approves 

rriiriirriurri standards for the 
educatidh of teachers and adopts 
rules for certification of teachers, 
adhiihistratbrs and other pirofes- 
sibhal jDersbhhel customarily 
emjDibyed in jDublic schools, Ex- 
amihatibhs for testing students 
who want td ehrdi! In teacher 
educatidh programs^ for testing 
teacher cpjididates before they 
receive state certificatidh and for 
continuing the certification of cur- 
rently certified teachens and ad- 
ministrators haye_ also been 
a*pted by the Boa^^ 
appra[sal^ystem to evaluate the 

Pi???''90"]__Pf!'L^''"l?"?® 9^ 

teachers has been developed^ 

and p[ans are underway to 
develop a system for the ap- 
prsdsal of administrators. 

In Its other activities, the 
Board overset ihv^tmeht of the 
Permanent School Fund, reviews 
arid adbjDts textbooks for use in 
the jDublic schools, approves 
school district vdcatidhal _prd- 
grams in its role i^Jhe State 
Bdard df Vdcatidhal Education , 
and adopts regulations and stan- 
dards for operation of adult 
education programs provided by 
publlc^hool districts and junior 
colleges. 

The Board is required to 

meet on the second Saturd^ of 
January, March, May, July, 
September and November. The 
Bo^ also schedules meetings In 
other months as heeded^Durihg 
1985 arid 1986^^ the Board met 
every month except August and 



December Meetings usual^^ are 
held jn Board facilities in the 
William B. Travis State Office 
Bdilding In Austin. On occasion, 
the Board holds me^lrigs jn^her 
Texas cities to give citizens in 
other areas of the s^e a beUer 
opportunity to attend Board 
meetings. Board members also 
take advantage of the meetings 
outside Austin to visit local school 
districts and education service 
centers. The State Board met In 
Brbwhsville in October 1985 and 
San Anton io in October 1986. 

Although policy decisions are 
made by the full Board at its man- 
dated or called meetings, much of 
the detailed preliminary work is 
completed in committee scions 
usually held oil the Friday 
preceding each Bdanj meeting. 
Here, members of four standing 
committees— Fi nonce arid Prch 
grams. Students, Persbririel, arid 
Long-Range Planning^drisider 
items in the Board's scheduled 
agenda and reyiew staff progress 
reports of wrk underwa prch 
posals for new programs and sug- 
gestions for improving current 
efforts. 

Responsibility for the 
preliminary worl< in areas in- 
cluding school finance, irivest- 
merit of the Permanent Sciiool 
Fund, vocational education pro- 
grams, textbook distribution and 
Texas Education Agency ad- 
mihistrailbn rests with the Oorn- 
mittee for Finance and Programs. 
The Committee for Students has 
respdnsibility in areas Including 
iristructibria! programs, textbook 
coriterit, cuiriculum, student 
testing, alternatives to social pro- 
mbtibri, discipline management, 
the 'rib-jDass/nb-play' rule and 
other JxtracurricuJar activity rules. 
The Committee for Personnel is 
resfxirisible for areas such as 
teacher testing, the teacher and 
administrator appraisal systems, 
teacher certification, the career 
ladder and standards for teacher 



training in cqHeges of education. 
The Comniittw for ixmg^^^ 
Pjanning has resjxjnsibijity Jor 
areas mj;luding the long-range 
plan for public^educatjon, the ac- 
creditation^stem and education 
service centers. 

Approximately one week 
before each meeting, copies of 



the prelimlnafy Board agenda are 
made avaiifible in the 20jBgjo^^ 
education seryice^ntere located 
throughout the steta A Jist^f 
agenda [terns js pubjished jri Jhe 
Texas Regjsten the fin^ agenda 
is a\^i]able to the public and the 
news media at Board meetings: 
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implementa- 
tion of 
Education 
Reform 



The State Board of Educa- 
tion was appointed by the gover- 
nor In the eariy falLof 1984. While 
the Legislature had set down 
f- jQcatlonjaw in House Bi[l 72 It 
was the responsibility of the State 
Board to adopt rules and guide 
the other actjvitiesj'equired for im- 
plementation of the law in local 
school districts. 

Since Its first meeting In Oc- 
tober 1984 through Its November 
1986 meeting, the Board has 
adopted some 400 rules and 
established through other means 
additional policies that affect the 
state's public education system. 
Virtually all these rules and 
pK3licies play a part in reaching 



House Bill 72% goal ot i.-rinrpyed 
educatidh for the schddlchildreh 
df Texas. 

One of the most important 
prdvisions of House Bill 72 
directed the State Board of 
Education to ''establish goals for 
the public school system, and 
adopt and promote four-year 
plans for meeting these needs 
and goals." The first step in this 
comprehensive planning j^rocess 
was the adoption of a statement 
of Jong-range goals and objec- 
tives for publ[c education. After 
many months of worl< by the 
CqmmjUee for tong-Ran 
ning^ this sjatement^ was adopted 
by the Board in October 1985^^ 

The^second step was the 
develqprnent of a system-wide 
lojig-range plan designed to ac- 
complish the Board's goals and 
ol^ectives: Underjhe direction of 
the Board and the Committee, 
Texas Education Agency staff 
met with nationally recognized 
educational and financial experts 
to construct activities that would 
accomplish, over a period of 



years, the Board's gdals and bb^ 
Jectives for imprdvirig_the public 
education system of Texas. The 
resulting Long-Range PJan for 
Public Education in Texas^ 
adopted by the Board in January 
1987, includes scores of specific 
activities assigned to the varidus 
departments of the Agency; 
regional and local actions to be 
taken by education service 
cejijers^ local school districts, col- 
leges and unjyersitjes; and a call 
to thejDublic at large to participate 
m Improving Texas public 

education: 

In addition to the develop- 
ment of the tong-Range Plan, the 
Board has worked throughout the 
past two years to fulfill the man- 
dates of House Bill 72 and other 
reform legislation. The scope of 
the law prevents discussion In this 
publication of the Implementation 
of every provislbri. Highlights of 
the implementation of some of the 
most significant reforms, pre- 
sented as they relate to the 
Board's Idng-range goals and ob- 
jectives, follow in this report. 



/ 





GOAL 1 

Student perfor- 
mances All 
students will 
6e expected to 
meet or exceed 
educational 
peffofrtiance 
standards. 



The TEAMS tests 

The Improvement of student 
^^b'^v^T^^rit is the basic goal of 
eyeiy proylsiqn of House Bill 72. 
To help gauge student perfor- 
mance, the^ jaw requires basic 
skiHs testjng of students in each 
odd-n umbered grade. Moreover, 
a passing grade on an exit-level 
test, admmistered beginnmg in 
the eleventh grade, is required 
before a student can receive a 
high school dlplorha. 

The State Board of Educa- 
tion is resjsbhsible for overseeing 
the develbjsment of these basic 
skills tests. Based upon the 
recbrhmendatlbhs of its Cojnmit- 
tee for Students, the Board 
awarded a contract in the spring 
of ig85_fpr development bf the 
Texas EducatibhaLAssessmeht 
of Minimum Skills fTEAMSj. The 
Board approved test items for the 
TEAMS exams, which measure 
reading, writing and mathematics 
skills of students in grades 1, 3, 
5> 7> 9 and 11. In addition to 
Engiish-language TEAMS tests, 
the Board has approved 



Spanish-language TEAMS tests 
for first and third grades: It js in- 
tejided that the resu[ts of the 
TEAMS tests for students at ail 
grade levels be used to Identify 
and rerhediaie academic- 
weaknesses. 

The TEAMS exit-level tests 
(graduatibh exarhs) were given 



for the first time in pctdber 1 985 
to approximately 191,000 
eleventh grades. Eighty-eight 
percent of jhose students passed 
the math sectjqr^ of the test; 91 
percent passed the English 
language arts sectiqn; and 85 
percent passed both secjions^ 
When these TEAMS test results 



TEAMS EXIT-LEVEL TESTS 
Comparisen of Oetsber 1985 
and Oeteber 1986 Performanee 

STATEWIDE ^ERAGES 



Sealed 
Scores* 



Mathematics 



780 



770^ 
760 



750 



740 



730 



720 



7QSL 



English 
Language Arts 



1985 1986 



1985 1986 



*A statistical j3rbcedure allowing test scores to be 
compared frbrri year t o year 



Eleventh graders' scores on the TEAMS exit level tests 
imprbved by 20 points in mathematics and by 10 points 
in English language arts from 1985 to 1986 



were equated with hatidhal 
ribrms-^alsd a requirement of 
House Bill 72^^xas students 
rejiRed in the 53rd percentile in 
mathematics, in the 50th percen- 
tile in writing arid in the 46th 
percentile in reading. This in- 
dicates that Texas eleventh 
graders are performing at about 
the hationai average when com- 
pared to students [n other states. 

Students who fajied either 
sectton of the T^MS test or who 
did not have the opportunity to 
take the te^ in j3ctotor were 
gjven anojher opportunity to pass 
the test In May 1986. Of the re- 



tested students, 54 percent 
passed the math section and 54 
percent passed the Engjjsh 
language arts section. This 
means more than hajf the 
students who faiied m October 
Wj=ire able to demqn^strate 
mastery of reading, writing and 
n^Ath just seven months later: 
The Board believes, OTnscguenJ^ 
ly^ that the mandatory remedial 
help provided to studente who fall 
the TEAMS^test provides valu- 
able academic assistance. 

The test was given for the 
second time to eleventh graders 
who comprise the graduatlhg 



class of 1988 in October 1986, 
Results indicated a definite trend 
of imprdvemerit over the prevldUs 
class's performance. Average 
scores oh the ma^^^ sectidh rose 
from 740 in 1985 to 760 in 1986 
while average scores on the 
English language arts section 
rose from 776 to 785. National 
percentile rankings also im- 
proved significantly in math (from 
the_ 53nd to the 64jh percentile) 
and in writing (from the 50th Jo 
the 56th percentile), wh[le the 
reading percentile remained 

stable ^ 46^ 

AUhough improvements 



SWEWIDE ^ERAOE 
N^iONAL PERCENTILE RANKINGS 
1985-86 TEAMS 




'Represents average achievement level of students nationwide 
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have been noted ]n stadent per- 
formance on the exit-level exam 
from one administration to the 
next, many ^tud^njs stljl are 
unabie to demonstrate mastery 
of basic reading, writing and 
mathernaiics skills in order to 
pass the test and receive a 
diploma. The Board will not be 
satisfied with irnprbvemehis in 
TEAMS results until significantly 
higher percentages of students 
can pass the exit-level exam. 

Gains were posted from 
1985 to 1986 In virtually all 
categories of school districts, 
with the largest gains shown in 
distncts with the highest percent- 
ages of disadvantaged and 
rhihority students. Although poor 
arid minority stucjehts cbhtihue to 
score lower ph the reading, 
wntihg and math tests than other 
students, their scores are imprdv- 
ih§ at faster rates. 

Students in the state's 99 
poorest school districts gained 26 
points in average math scores 
and 14 points in average English 
language arts scores. The com- 
bined gain of 40 points in poor 
districts was the largest gain 
shown among school districts of 
varying wealth. • 

In school districts with the 
greatest number of disadvan- 
taged students (80 percent or 
mqrei [n DDmpensatory education 
programs), test scores improved 
by 49 points from 1 985 to 1 986, 
whereas districts with less than 
20 percent of students in com- 
pensatory education posted 
gams of 21 points. Students [n 
?9^?^L^1^'''9^® with 75 P©roBnt c)r 
more rninority enrollrnent^showed 
gains of 38 points in combined 
test^ scores from V985 to 1986 
compared to a gain of 29 points 
in districts with less than 10 per- 
cent miridrity enrollment. 

A slightly smaller percen^^ 
age of students passed^both sec- 
tions of the test in October 1 986 
than in 1985 — 83 percent com- 



DISADmNlAGED STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE GAINS 
Comj^ihecl gains in performance of 
ciisadvantagecl students, October 1985 and 
ncto^er 1986 administrations. 


Scaled 
Score* 


Under 

20% 


2096- 
29% 


30%- 
39% 


40%- 
49% 


60%- 
79% 


Over 
80% 


55 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT CbMPENSATORY EDUCATION' 


• ENROLLMENT 



^Combined ma^^^^ and English language arts gains (in number 

of scaled score points) 



**66mpehsatbry education funds are allotted based on the number of 
students eligible for the federal free or reduced jDhce lunch jDrbgram. 
EligibHIty Is de^^ relation to the 

federal government's determination oi f poverty level. 



pared to W percent^ this very 
slight decline can be attributed to 
the fact that the passing standard 
was raised for each section of the 
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test . The class of 1 987 wa^ 
quired Jo correct[y answer 
least 36 of 72 math questions 
and 45 of 72 English language 



MINORITY STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE GAINS 

Qains In combinecl exit leve| scaled scores 
October 1985 and October 1986 



^mtnistratlons-by Percent ot-Mlnorlty Enrol 
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Scores* 



Under 
10% 



1 



1S%- 
19% 



29% 



36%- 
49% 



5S%- 
74% 



75% 



SCHOOL DIS TRICT MINORIT Y ENROLLMENT 



_ ^Cpmbihed math^ English language arts gains (in 

number of scaled score points) 

Students in schddi districts with the largest pereehtages 
ef disadvantaged students showed the greatest irhprbve- 
roents in TEAMS scores from 1985 to 1986. ^ 



arts questions to pass the tec',. 
The class of 1988 was required 
to correctly answer a mimmum of 
39 math questions and 50 
English questions, the State 
Board plans to review passing 
standards for all the TEAMS tests 
on a regular basis. 

Students have at least four 
oppbrtuhlties— twice in their 
junior year arid twice iri_ their 
seriipr year— to pass the TEAMS 
exit-level test. 



''N@-pass/no- 
ruie 

One of the most highly 
jsublicizod provisions of House 
Bill 72 is what came to be known 
as the "rib-jDass/rib-play" rule. 
This prbvisibri requires students 
to earn a passing grade In all 
their cburses In brder to be 
allowed to participate In extracur* 
ricUlar activities during the next 
grading period. As House Bill 72 
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permits^ the State Board of 
EdUcatibri allows campus prin- 
cipals to exeriipt frbril the ruie 
certain hdhbrs classes in Eriglish 
language arts, foreign lan- 
guages, social studies, fine arts, 
mathematics arid science. By ex- 
empting students in advanced br 
honors courses frdni the nb- 
pass/no-play rule, the Bbard 
bejiaves students will not be 
discouraged from taking rtibre 
challenging courses, 

When the jio-pass/no-play 
rule first went into effect in the 
spring semester of 1984-85 
school year, several lawsuits 
were filed to prevent the state 
from prohibiting students from 
particiiDating in certain athletic 
events, contests, agricultural 
shows arid so fbrth. The Texas 
SUjDreme CbUrt everitUally found 
the rule coristltUtibrial, arid its 
decisiolri was allbwed to stand by 
the U.S, SUprertie Court. _ 

Statistics show that 32 per- 
cent of students in grades 7-12 
failed one or more courses |n the 
third six weeks grading period of 
1 985. Eighteen percent of 
students who participated in ex- 
tracurricular actiyUies failed one 

saniejjrading period. Reports 
from many jichool districts in- 
dicate that the rule is having [ts 
Iriterided effect of encouraging 
studerits to coriceritrate first and 
fbrembst bri acaderiilcs. 

The rule is serving as an iri- 
ceritive tb riiany students. The 
Bbard recbgriizes that other 
studerits with special learhirig 
rieeds rtiay have difficulty achiev- 
irig a grade of at least 70 iri order 
to participate iri extracurricular 
activities. Special iristructiorial 
support must be provided to 
these students, such as remedial 
programs^ tutorials, moti vational 
cqunseling and small group In- 
struction .The need for s uch s up- 
port js recognized m the Board's 
Long-Range Plan for Public 
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Educatton: Under the p[an, both 
the Texas Education Agency and 
local districjs will make further ef- 
forts to encourage and assist 
these students. 

The State Board has 
adopted other rules required by 
Rouse Bill 72 to help ensure that 
extracurricular activities do not 
interfere with the academic In- 



structibh of studehts. For exam- 
ple, praiDtiiDes for athletic events 
or bthei extracurricular activities 
are limited to a maximum of eight 
hours per school week. Only one 
contest or performance per each 
extracurricUlar_activity is allowed 
in one week. Studehts may hot 
be absent frorn class for hbh- 
Instructional activities rtldre thah 



10 times each school year. 
Studehts may hot receive credit 
for a cdursi br^rade if they have 
more thah five uhexcused 
absences per semester in secbh- 
dary grades or rhbre thah "• J 
Uhexcused absences per year ih 
the elementary grades, All these 
provisions are aimed at em- 
phasizing the importance of 
academic study. 




Reduced class sizes 

Testimony presented to the 

Select Cornmittee on Public 
Educatbn indicated that children 
In the earjy grade^ benefited 
academjcally from the in- 
dividualized jnstruction made 
possible by smaller class sizes. 
To enhance a chlld^s ability to 
learn in the crucial early grades, 
House Bill 72 set a class size limrt 
of 22 students In kindergarten 
ahd first and second grades. This 
limit is to extend to the third and 
fojurth grades beginning In the 
1988-89 schbbi year. Texas 
teachers say the smaller class 
sizes have resijited in more pro- 
ductive learhing environments for 
their studehts. 

HbUse Bill 72 allowed the 
commissioner of education to 
grant an exceptiph to the class 
size llmltatidh if '*the limits work 
an undue hardship oh the 
di^strict/; In implerhehtirig this 
provision, the Board authbrized 
1^® _^P?^_"^^ssioner to cbhsider 
two criteria in granting waivers^ 
a lack of available teachers ahd 
a lack of avai[abje classrobm 
space. Board rules state that 
school districts that receive 
waivers should be In full com- 
pliance with the class size limita- 
tions, within three year^. 

Some 3S6 school^ districts 
weri granted waivers In the 
1985-86 school year, the majori- 
ty of thbse bn the basis of lack of 
facilities. 
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Bilmgual edtieation 



Bllingdal aducation— in- 
struction in both English and a 
student's pHma^ language other 
than English — was mandated by 
the Legislature beginnihg in the 
1974-75 schbal year. A decade 
later, House Bill 72 increased 
funding for bilingual educatibh 
frpm approxirriately ^7 rhiljibri to 
$37 million in 1986-87 and man- 
dated hew programs to further 
assist students in becoming pro- 
ficient in English. Because 
research indicates that children 
who are assisted in overcoming 
learning impairments at a very 
young age greatly increase their 
chances of academic success, 
House Bill 72 established two 
new programs airned at helping 
^ung children get an early start 
in beaming profic[erit [n Engiis[^^ 

was established for four-year-old 
children who are ejthejr unabje to 
speak and comprehend English 
or who oqrne jrom financjajly 
disacjyantaged families (as deter- 
n^insd by eligibHity for the federal 
freeor reduced-pjrice lunch pro- 
gram): Preklndergarten Is 
designed as an intensive 
language deveibprneht program. 
At the direction of the State 
Board of Education, essential 
elements were developed for this 
half-day prbgrarh that stress the 
development of cbrrirriuhicatibh 
and cognitive skills albhg with 
motbr develojsmeht, social and 
embtibhal develqpmeht and fine 
arts. State Board rules allow ho 
rnbre than 22 students per class 
in prfkindergarteh, 

Parents have the dption of 
whether to ehrdll their children in 
prekihdergarten. A school district 
must offer a prekindergarten pro- 
gram if it identifies 15 or morei 
eligible chiidren in the district; 
however, the commjKioner may 
grant waivers to distric^^^^ 
adequate facilities for the pro- 



gram are unavailable. A school 
district receiving a prekinder- 
garten waiver must submit a pian 
showing the steps it will take to 
provide adequate facilities to ac- 
commodate a prekindergarten 
program. 

The second program in- 
itiated by House Bill 72 for young 
childreri js an eight*week, 
language-intensive summer pro- 
gram for four,Jive and six-year- 
olds^ The summer program is 
open to childran of limited 
English proficiency who will be 
eMgij)le for adniission injo 
kindergarten or first grade at the 
beginning of the next school 
year, bike the preklndergiarteh 
program, enrollment In the 
language-intcrnsive summer pro- 
gram Is cpttbhal with the parent. 
School districts that are required 
tb offer bilingual educatibn br 
English as a Secbhd Lahciuage 
programs and that Identify 10 
eligible childjren^are also required 
to offer tjie summer program on 
^half-day Basis^ with no more 
than 18 students in each class. 

IB 



In addition tb passing rules 
tb Implement prekindergarten 
and the summer program, the 
State Bbard bf Educatibn tobk 
bther stejDS tb enhance the 
educatibnal bppbrtunities pro- 
vided tb childreri bl liriiited 
Eriglish proficiency. Techrilcal 
assistance tb school districts has 
been iricreased. A bilirigiial 
hand book was deyeloped to 
assist schobi districts in 
establishing ihstructidnal designs 
and instruclibnal placements for 
the limjted English prdficieht stu- 
dent. Fdlldwing a pilbt study in 
the spring of 1986, the Board 
approved a Spanish-language 
TEAMS test for first graders. The 
Board also adopted a rule to 
aljow chiLdren to be tested in the 
Texas Educational Assessment 
of Minimum Skills prcjgram^ in 
Spamsh during the firsj or third 
grade. The results Pl_ib®se 
TEAMS tests are intended to 
serve ^s disgnostic i^Ls_ Jo 
gauge students' remedial needs; 
Efforts to im^prove bijingu^ 
education In Texas schools also 



included a pHot stady, conducted 
by the Texas Education Agency, 
of student achievement and in- 
structiorial practices in local bi- 
lihgual jDrbgrams. The pilot study 
will form the basis for a statewide 
evaluation of bilingual education 
programs. 



Compensatory 
education 



Compensatory, or remedial, 
education provides instrucjion in 
identified areas ef deficiency and 
additional time on task to enable 
a student to master the essential 
elements for _a course or subject 
area. House Bill 72 increased the 
apprdpriatibh for compensatory 
educatiph from approximately 
$50 millidri to more than $300 
millidn a year to finance a great- 
ly enhanced effort to provide 
' emedial assistance to students. 

Results of TEAMS tests are 
viewed as key indicators to deter- 
mine a student's need for corri- 
pensatory educatidh. School 
djstiicts are required td dffer 
remedjai programs for students 
who fail to meet the minimum 
passing standards established by 
the State Board of Education dh 
any section of TEAMS exams. 

The types of reiTJedial pro- 
grams provided to students are 
left up to local school districts; 
however, the Texas Education 
Agency provides technical 
assistahce to districts In 
establishing comj3ehsatory pro- 
grams. Guides for teachers were 
disseminated to assist thern In 
meeting the varied instructional 
needs of their students. Other 
teacher's guides focused on 
mathematics iristruction and on 
strategies to ihcbrjDbrate reading 
into the cdhteht areas of science 
and social studies to help build 
the reading skills of students. Ad- 
ditional technical assistahce 
documents helped school 
districts implement comjDeh- 



satbry programs arid suggested 
ways that parents can help their 
children be more successful Iri 
school. 

Speeiai edueatidh 

More than 370,000 hand- 
icapped students ranging in age 
from infancy to 21 years were 
served in special education pro- 
grams In Texas public schools 
during the 1 985:86_school year. 
Education reforni efforts over the 
past several j^eare have en- 
hanced learning opportunities for 
handicapped students by en- 
couraging school districts td in- 
struct special educatidh students 
L"J^h®_same curriculum as dther 
students^ with modificatidhs if 
necessary^ Handicapped children 
are required to be served in the 
"least restrictive environment." 
House Bill 72 specifically required 
all learning disabled students to 
be cbnsidered^for placement in 
other programs before being 
referred to special education. The 
State Board of Education ex- 
panded upon Jhat directive by re- 
quiring the same consideration for 
all haridicapped students. wide 
variety of placement options in- 
cluding regular arid self-contained 
classrooms, homabound pro- 



grams,^ community centers arid 
residential schools are available 
to serve the specific needs df 
children with different handicap^ 
ping conditions. 

The State Board of Educ^a- 
tibri has sought to mcrease the 
coordination between regular and 
special education programs over 
the past two years. Teachers in 
both jDrograrris now work more 
closely together to enable regular 
prdgrarii teachers to better serve 
special educatiori students who 
are rriairistreamed irito regular 
classrdbriis. 

The goal of the special 
educatfori program is to help each 
child reach his or her pbteritial: At 
the end of the 1985-86 school 
year, almost 4,000 special educa- 
tion studertts graduated frbrii high 
school through the regular 
academic jDrograrii while more 
than 6,000 graduated through 
special curriculUrti. State Board 
rules provide fdr services to hand- 
icapped children through age 21 . 

Dropout reduction 

House Bill_72 required the 

State Board df Educatiori to take 
steps td reduce the dropout 
rate— a gdal that also receives 
high pridrity iri the Bbard's borig- 
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Range Plan, As a starting point 
for those efforts, the legislation 
required a study of school 
dropouts to be conducted by the 
Texas Department of Communi- 
ty Affairs |n cooperation with the 
Texas Education Agency^ That 
study was completed and its 
results released in the fall of 
1986. 

The study found that 
students drop out of school for 
many different reasons. It 
estimated that 35 percent of 
Texas students leave school 
before receiving a diploma and 
indicated the dropout rate is 
higher among Hispahics and 
blacks than arhbhg white 
students. The study also iden- 
tified the lack of cpnsisteht, 
reliable methods for defining ahd 
couhting school dropouts as a 
major stumbling block in fighting 
the problem. 

The TDCA study Is viewed 
as the initial step in overcoming 
the dropout problern in Texas. 
The next step was taken In the 
fall of1986 when the Stsrte Board 
authorized the Texas Ed dcatlon 
Agency to contract for a follow- 
up study and to create a task 
force on dropout reduction. The 
follow-up study will produce a 
standard definition of school 



dropout and will develpp a 
Uhifprm accpuhting system to be 
used by all school districts in 
determining how many students 
actually leave school wUhout 
receiving a dij3[oma^ This wHI 
greatly enhance efforts to identify 
at-risk students. Jhe task force 
also wil[ seek to jdentify suc- 
cessful dropout prevention pro- 
grams^ across the _state and to 
djsseminate ijifformation about 
these programs to all school 
districts. 

ScPiool-age 
pregnancy prevention 

Further efforts to reduce the 
dropout rate were taken in JUly 
1986 when the State Board of 
Education adopted a plan of ac- 
tion that emphasizes the respon- 
sibilities of parenthood as Actors 
in studerits' choice to leave 
school early and targets reduc- 
tibris iri thejate of school-age 
pregnancy. Entitled ''Education 
in Self Responsibility," the plan 
charges the Texas Education 
Agency with: 

• Emphasizing preveritibri as- 
pects of schbqi-age pregnancy 
through curriculum in social 
studies, health, physical 
educatibh, science and voca- 



tional education focusing ori 
personal decision making and 
responsibility; 

• CbllatKiratiria with brgahiza- 
tibhs and other agericies in the 
idehtificatibh of high-risk 
students; 

• Serving as a cjearinghouse for 
districts to djsserninate^ infor- 
mation about community 
resotjrces; 

• Developing and disseminating 
a kindergarten-grade 12 tech- 
nical assistance publication 
focusing on the teaching of self 
responsibility and decision 
making; 

• Providing technical assistance 
to local education agencies, 
upon request, in the develop- 
meht and jmplementatibn of 
resources for cUrricUIUm that 
focuses bri the roles of deci- 
sibh making and persbhal 
responsibility in the prevention 
bf schbbl-age preghahcyj 

• Organizing and conducting a 
statewide cbhferehce in Austin 
In February 1987 as the 
lauhchihg pbirit for providing 
positive leadership In the im- 
plementation of the teenage 
pregnancy prevention pro- 
gram, ''Education for Self 
Responsibility." 
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^urrieulum; A 
well-6alaneed 
eurrieuliim will 
be faugPtt so 
that all students 
may realize their 
Eearnlhg poteh^ 
tial and prepare 
for productive 




House Bill 246, passed in 

1981, specified 12 subject areas 
in requiring a Uriiform curriculum 
to be taught in all Texas public 
schools in order to help erasure 
that students across the state arB 
gre^n the opportUhity to stujdy the 
essential elements of every 
subject at every grade level. 
These requirements for teaching 
[he "essential elements" were 
phased in ov^r a period of s*?vera! 
years and were fully implemented 
in the 1985^6 school year, coin- 
ciding with Jhe impiementatioriof 
tiie provisions of House Bill 72. 

House BHI fl, while leaving 
the curriculum provisions of HB 
246 intact, mandated some new 
jDrograms (such as prekinde^- 
garten) requiring stme curriculum 
guidelines. In addition. House Bili 
72's requirement for testing 
students in reading, writing and 
mathematics In all odd-numbered 
grades necessitated additional 
guidancejb local school districts 
from the Texas Education Agen- 
cy's curriculum develojDment staff 
in those subject areas. Work- 
shops were held across the state 
to fajTiiliarize school district per- 
sonnel with new essential 
elements and to prdyide guid- 
ance to districts in devising their 
own curriculum guides based on 
the state's essential elements. In 
the fall of 1986. ajl State Board of 
Education -ales dealhig with cur- 
riculum were updated, compiled, 
published and distributed to local 
school districts. 



Statewide passing 

stancla^^bcial 

promotion 

Prior to the passage of 
House BUI 72, a wide array of 
grading policies existed among 
the school districts in the state. 
Some school districts set the 
grade of 70 as the minimum 



passmg standard, while btheirs 
set the standard above or belbvy 
that mark. Berause of this lack of 
consistency jn grading among 
districts— and even among cam- 
puses wUhIn a single schDoi 
district— House Bill 72^ set the 
grade of 7G_as Jhe jilinimum 
passing standard and mandated 
a uniform, statewide system of 
repbrtihg grades. This system 
was effective at the beginning of 
the 1985-86 school year as 
follows: 



90 - 


100 




A 


8b - 


89 




B 


75 - 


79 




C 


7b - 


74 




b 



69 and below = failing 

A State Board of Education 
rule adopted in the summer of 
1986 requires each school 
district to draft its own policy oh 
grading and prbmbtibh to ehsUre 
consistency from campUs to 
psi"ipus. The rule also requires 
that the grade of 70 be based bri 
tll^ l^^uisite essential elements 
necessary to ensure successjit 
the next grade level. By 
specifically relating the passing 
grade to a student's ability to suc- 
ceed in the next grade level, the 
Board's rule complies with 
House Bill^ 72's prdhibitjbh 
agajnst ''social pipmotidn," the 
practice of promoting a student 
from one grade to the next for 
social rathei^ than academic 
reasons. The adoption of the rule 
followed a series of public hear- 
ings, meetings with school 
districts arid lengthy Board 
deliberations airiied at develop* 
ihg a clear and corisisterit policy 
on gradirig and promotiori. 

Iri taking steps to elimiriate 
social prbmbtibh, the State Board 
of Education realized that alter- 
natives rriUst be provided for 
those students who cannot meet 
the require mehts for promotiori. 
The rule adopted In the summer 




of 1986 requires districts to 
develop policies that describe the 
alternative jDrdgrams they deem 
ajjjjrbiiriate for students who are 
unable to be prdmoted. These 
alternatives cduld include reten- 
tion in a grade, special tutoring^ 
separate rernedial classes or a 
myriad of other programs de^ 
sighed to help ensure the 
academic success of the^udent 
School districts are held account- 
able through the accred[t^ion 
mbhitbrihg process for the suc- 
cess dt their alternative pro- 
grams. Districts also are required 
td repdrt to the parents of 
students placed in alternative 
prdgrams the actual functional 
level of the child: 



Gifted educaition 

State fUfLdj were f'rst. made 
available in 1979 for local school 
prdgrams fdr the gifted. Since the 
initial apprdpriation of $2 million 
in the 1979-80 school year^ 
le^slative changes in 1984 and 
1985 brought about Increases in 
funding and deyelopmental ef- 
forts for gifted education. Iii the 
1985-86 school year, 447 of the 
state's 1 ,075 school districts 
were operating gifted programs 
approved by the State Board of 
Educalon^A total of $6.9 million 
In state funds was appropriated 
for the programs. 

A law passed In 1985 al- 
lowed state funds to be used to 
cover administrative expenses 
|nyq[ved |n developing nev/ pro- 
grams fo^ the gifted. Schdol 
districts that receive develop- 
mental program funding must 
begin operating gifted prdgrams 
within one year. 

The State Board df Educa- 
tion Is permitted to use 10 per- 
cent of the state allbcatidn for the 
program for special projects aim- 
ed at enhancing the education of 
gifted students. Prdjects approv- 




ed by the Bdard iriclude the 
Texas Goverhdr's School, a four- 
week, residential summer pro- 
gram for gifted high school 
studehtsL the Future Problem 
Solving Program, designed to 
ehhahce critical and analytical 
thinking skills, oral and written 
commuhicatidn skills, and pro- 
blem sdlving strategies; Jhe 
Olympics of the Mind Program, a 
year-ldrig curriculum project that 
alsd includes state and interna- 
tional team compeJiiion[ and ^ 
staff development program 
designed to sussist school djstricts 
interested in developmg pro- 
grams for gifted students. 

The Board also approved 
the use of $333,000 ]n federal 
funds in the 1985"S6 school year 
for four training institutes for 
teachers of young, disadvantag- 
ed, gifted students. Six such in- 
stitutes were approved for the 
1986-87 school year using 
$460,000 in federal funds. Addi- 
tionally, $60,000 in federal funds 



was appropriated in 1985-86 to 
study the feasibility of the Texas 
Gdverhdr's School anid $75,000 
in 1986-87 to^ assist in thai 
school's implementation. 

Vbeational education 

In additidhid develdpihg the 
Long-Rahge Plan for Texas 
Public. Schdol Educatidri, the 
State Board has cdhstructed a 
master plan for ydcatidhal educa- 
tidh as required by House Bill 72. 
Folldwihg mdnths of work by 
business and industry leaders, 
members_df the Advisory Coun- 
cil fdr Technrcal-Vocatlonal 
Education, Texas Education 
Agency staff and members of the 
State Board 's Comm ittee for 
Finance and Programs, the yoca- 
tldnal education master plan was 
adopted by the Board jn January 
1987. The plan [s designed to 
redirect vocational educatjon in 
Texas to provide students wijh 
strong academic foundations and 
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broad occupational skHls. 

The pian emphasizes the 
need for strong academjc foun- 
dations for all students in all 
grade levels, whHe maintaining 
career training as an jntegra] part 
of the total education process. 
The plan calls for a flexible cur- 
riculum designed to inform 
students of the wide range of 
career options open to thern: It 
allows students to enroll in train- 
ing for specific bccupailbns only 
in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. While aimed at rneeting 
the heeds of all students, cur- 
riculum in vbcatibnal education 
programs alsb will be adaptable 
to special heeds bf educatibhal- 
|y disadvantaged students or 
those who cahnot meet stan- 
dards for prdmotibh. 

The plan calls for school 
districts to integrate keyboard ihg 
and computer literacy into the 
elementary curriculum over a 
five-year, phase-in peribd to give 
students an early intrdductibh to 
technological skills. 

In grades 7 and 8, the cur- 
riculum would cdhtihue to stress 
academics while requirihg a bhe- 
half credit course in life manage- 
ment skills. This course covers 
such topics as character 
deyejopment, decision rnaking 
and problem solving, family and 
peer relationships, parenting, 
self-responsibility, nutrition, com- 
munication skiHs and manage- 
?L®"i 9^L''?sources. The seventh 
and ejghth grade curriculum also 
allows a[l students to explore 

career opportunities. 

Courses in grades 9-12 
would cbntlnue to develop strong 
academ[c foundations and pro- 
vide general work-rel£rted sk[lls 
while offering opportunities for 
exploration in a number of dif- 
ferent occupatibhal fields. 
Specific bccupaiibnal traihihg is 
bffered only in grades 1 1 and 12, 
reflecting the Board's belief that 
vbcational education must be a 



supplemeht to, not a a Jubstitute 
for, academic skills. The State 
Board plans to evaluate the ap- 
propriateness and cbritiriued 
need for occupatidhally-speclfic 
course offerings at the eleventh 
grade. 

A course entitled ' 'Pririciples 
of Technology," dffered in 
grades 11 and 12, provides stu- 
dents the opportunity to apply 
technical principle,, of algebra, 
Hgqnornetry^ calculus, biology, 
che^Jstry^ physjcs and com- 
munications skHls in preparation 
for advanced training at the post- 
secondary jevel: 

The plan calls for new voca- 
tional courses to be drawn from 
a list bf priority occupations de- 
veloped by the State Board Jo 
identify jobs that wlll^be In high 
demand In the future. 

At the pbst-secbndary level, 
the plan is designed tb meet the 
erhplbyrrrent needs bf the state 
for a skilled workfbrce by prb- 
vidihg additibnal bcctipatibhal 
training. It calls for effective part- 
nerships to be fbrged ambng 
educatibn at the secbndary and 
pbst-secbhdary levels, business 
and industry, and gbvernmenial 




agencjes at alljeyels: 

The plan also provides for 
reglbnal pjanning committees to 
cbord i n ate^d ucati on and trai n- 
irig prbgrams; services and ac- 
tivities within a regibn. In addi- 
tion, leaders from schbb[s aUhe 
secbndary and pbst-secbndary 
levels, business, industry, and 
governmental agencies will ex- 
amine current and future occupa- 
tibhal trends tb ensure vbcational 
programs are meeting the 
Bdard's goals. 

To ehsure that the Board's 
master plan for vbcatibnal educa- 
tion is successful^ the plan calls 
for a change in furidiria which 
would base allocations for vbca- 
tional educatibn on the costs of 
providing instruction under the 
new plan. 

It is expected that the master 
plan will help ensure that 
students are trained for Jobs that 
w]l[be in demand in the future 
and that they will have the 
necessary skills to continue to 
learn in preparation for emerging 
technologjes: 

In addjtlon to House Bill 72's 

requirement for the development 
of^ a master plan for yocationaj 
education^ the legislation also 
transferred authbrl^r for post- 
secondary vocational trajning 
programs frbm the Texae Educa- 
tion Agency tb the eoordinating 
Bbard, Texas Cbllege and 
University System. Bbth agen- 
cies cbntinue to work clbsely in 
prbviding vocational training bp- 
pbrtuhities to Texas citizens. 

Budget cuts initiated by the 
Legislature in 1985 prompted 
other changes in the state's 
vbcatibnal education program. A 
reductibri of more than 30 per- 
cent (frbm $6,1 millibh to $4.2 
million) in the TEA's ad- 
ministrative budget for vbcatibnal 
education necessitated the 
eijmination of 10 vbcatibnal 
education field offices across the 
state. 
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Qualified and 
ef l^ive teachers 
will be altracted 
and retained. 



The Texas Teacher 
Appraisal System and 
the career ladder 

In ah effort td keep well 
qualified teachers _\n the 
classroom, House Bill 72 set Up 
a system to reward outstahding 
teachers with salary bonuses 
based on their performance, ex- 
perience, job-related education^ 
advanced acadernictraln^^^^^ and 
job a^ignmente. ^teachers par- 
ticipate in advanced^trai^^^ 
meet hjgh _performance stan^ 
dards, they may advance up the 
four-level career ladder to earn 
annual bonuses ranging from a 
rninirnurn of $1 ,500 on bevel 2 to 
as rnuch as $6,060 on bevel 4. In 
the 1984-85 school year— the first 
year the career ladder was 
implemented — approximately 40 
percent of Texas teachers were 
placed on bevel II of the careNdr 
ladder and received^upplemehts 
averaging $1,624. Teachers will 
be eligible for bevel 3 beginning 
in the 1987-88 schbbi year and 
will be eligible for bevel 4 begin- 
hlhg in the 1989-90 schbbi year. 



To help determine a 
teacher's placemenl onl the 
career ladder, House Bill 72 also 
called for a unlfomi, statewide ap- 
praisal system to evaluate the 
cjassroom performance of 
teachers: TheTexas Teacher Ap- 
pra[saj^ Systern, however, has 
niuch broader Implications that go 
beyond career ladder considera- 
tions. The system is designed to 
provide thorough, objective ap- 
praisals of teaching performance 
and to help teachers talce specific 
steps to irhprove any teaching 
weaknesses. For these reasons, 
the Board believes _the Texas 
Teacher Appraisal System will 
have a tremendous impact on im- 
prdvihg the quality of teaching in 
the state's public schools. 

The appraisal system is 
based on a set of qbservabl^n) 
dicators of good teachjng^ perfor- 
mance^ These indicators make up 
the appraisal [nstrument^ which Js 
used by trained and certified ap- 



praisers in evaluating classroom 
performance, The 72 indicators 
are grouped under five major 
areas called domains, which 
cover planning and evaluation, in- 
structional strateg^les^cjaoS^ 
management ^nd organization, 
presentation of subject niatter 
and learnlrig environment: 
Teachers are appraised twice 
eSch school year By each of two 
certified appraisers, one bx whom 
rnust be the teacher's supervisor. 
Teachers also complete a self- 
appraisal. Finally^ a summatiye 
cdhfererice is held between the 
teacher and at least one appraiser 
for a discussion of the appraisal 
results and any particular 
strengths or weaknesses noted in 
the appraisals, the conference is 
crucial to the teacher's profes- 
sional growth since it prescribes 
specific steps to be taken f^^ any 
necessary improvenients jri the 
teacher's classroom teaching 
abilities: 




The State Board of Educa- 
i'pn.^egan working on the ap- 
praisal system in the fall of 1984. 
Initiai^worK included an examina- 
tion of manyjrf the existing ap- 
praisal systems used in var[qus 
Texas school distr[cts; Research 
on teacher appraisal systems 
across the country also was 
exarnlned. 

Glassroorh teachers, ad- 
ministrators and other educators 
were then appbijited to the 
Teacher Appraisal Advisory Com- 
mittee to prbvidj field-based sug- 
gest ibhs for Texas EdUcatibh 
Agency staff working _with the 
Board's Committee for Personnel 
on the statewide appraisal 
system. One of the advisory com- 
mittee's first tasks was the review 
of a job-relatedness survey 
designed to determine exactly 
what a teacher sliquld know, or 
actually be able to do, in order to 
be effective in the classroom . 
EachjBspondent rated a number 
ohtems on the survey based on 
perceptions of observability, fre- 
quency and Irnpoitance. The 
survey was returned by approx- 
imately 17,ddd Texas educators. 
The advisory committee then rhet 
in June and August of 1985 to 
discuss recommendations for pro- 
cedures to design the appraisal 
process. 

The Committee for Persbh- 
hel in October 1985 completed its 
plans for ah appraisal ihstrUmeht 
to be u^ in a pilot project inv^lv- 
ihg six Texas school districts, The 
pilot jDrbiect included the training 
of 90 school administrators who 
served as appraisers of some 
1,500 teachers in the six pilot 
districts. The appraiser trainees 
underwent a si5ries of six-day 
training sessions that included 
videotapes and Jn-school obser- 
vations designed to help the ap- 
piBi^rs plnpomt^rong and >veak 
classroom conduct by teachers. 

The^ appraisal instrument 
was further refined and dis- 



tributed for public comment in 
January 1988. Results of the pilot 
study and cbmmehts received at 
a public hearirig were exarhined 
in February 1986 by tlie Board 
and Agency staff to determine the 
rejiability of the appraisal instru- 
ment^ the ujabNijy of the ap- 
praisal system smd the quality of 
the Irainjng program presented to 
appraisers. Rules to Implement 
the teacher apprajsa| system 
received in|tial Board approval in 
March 1986 and were given final 
approval In May 1986. 




During the summer of 1986, 
more than 13,000 administrators 
and teachers were trained as ap- 
praisers. The hew appraisal sys- 
tem was implemented in every 
Texis JchobI district iri the fall of 
1 986. The Board determiried that 
the first appraisal period in the fail 
was to be a formative appraisal to 
give teachers arid appraisers time 
to familiarize themselves with the 
ne>v system. Beginning_with the 
spring apprai^ls in 1987, the ap- 
praisal s$^tem Is to be used for 
career ladder purposes. 

Members of the State Board 
of Education are aware of the ini- 



tiaLprpbiems that have occurred 
wjth the Implemehtatipn of the ap- 
praisal system. Teachers arid ad- 
?l'"i?l'^^!ors have expressed 
several concerr^s about the ap- 
praisaj^process and the appraisal 
Instrument^ The Board beiieves 
the appraisal system [s an ex- 
cellent initial effort to establish a 
uniform method of evaluating 
classroom performance. At the 
sarhe time, the Board Iriterids to 
review the system carefully, to en- 
courage suggestions for Im- 
provemerits from educators, to 
recommerid rieeded changes to 
the Legislature, arid to make ad- 
justments wherever necessary to 
ensure that the systerti remains 
fair, objective and rneariirigful. 
The system will be perfected over 
the next several years and, oyer 
time, will significantly improve the 
quality of teaching in Texas. 

Teacher testing 

Teachers arid prospective 
teach^ers take three different tests. 
ThePre^Prbfessibrial Skills Test 
(P-PST) is giyeri to college 
sdphdmbfes wishirig to eriter col- 
leges of educatiori. The Examina- 
tion for the Certificatibri of 
Educators in Texas (ExCET) is ari 
initial teacher certification test 
given to graduates of colleges of 
education, out-of-state teachers, 
participants in alternative cer- 
tification programs or certified 
teachers seeking add ition al cer- 
tiflcations^The Texas Examina- 
tion of Cun^ent Adminis^tors and 
Teachers (TEeAT) was given to 
more thari 200,000 educators as 
a conditibri of continued employ- 
ment. The TEGAT will continue to 
be offered to educators who were 
not eriiployed in public education 
duririg the 1985-86 school year 
but who were certified prior to 
February 1, 1986, and wish to 
keep thelL cirtificates current. 

The TECAT was one of the 
most highly publicized prbvisibris 
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of House Bi[j 72. The State Board 
d Education took several steps to 
ensure that classroorn teachers 
had a voic« iri the deveioprnentof 
the test, as required by House Bill 
72. A tieAT Advisory eommit- 
tee, comprised prlrnarily of 
educators and including 19 
classroorn teachers, was con- 
sulted thrbtighbui the develbp- 
rnental process to help ensure 
that the TECAT measured the 
kinds of skills used routinely by 
teachers. A Bias Review Commit- 
tee, which included eight 
teachers, exarhihed each test 
Item for possible minority bias. 
More than 1,600 teachers 
responded to a job-relatedriess 
survey whili another 850 
teachers and administrators par- 
ticipated in Item review and stan- 
dard setting. A field test of the 
TECAT ihyblved some 4,600 
dassrdgm teachers from across 
Texas. The State Board reviewed 
the field test results In setting 
passing scores for the exam. All 
in all, a total of more than 7,000 
teachers participated in the 
TECAT development process. 

Designed to measure basic 
reading and writing skills, the 
TECAT was administered foxthe 
first time in March 1986 to mo^^^^ 
than 200^006 Texas educators^ 
Those who _fai[ed the exam in 
March were gjven another oppor- 
tunity to take the jesHn June 
1986. The final passjngj'ate was 
99:1 percent^ Those vvho failed 
the JECAT after Both adnmnist^^^ 
tlons were not allowed to continue 
in certified pbsltibris in the 
1986 87 schbbi year. Passage of 
the TECAT is required for any 
Texas educator certified pribr tb 
February 1, 1986, who wishes tb 
teach in any bf the state's public 
schools. 

Legislatibn passed, in 1981 
required bbtKtheP-PST arid the 
ExCET. The P-PST has been ad- 
mihistered sirice 1983 tb college 
undergraduates as a means bf 



measuring Jhe basic reading, 
writing and math skills bf prospec- 
tive teachers. 

The ExCET, develbped 
under the direction bf the currerit 
State Board of Educatibri, is cbrh- 
prised of a total of 63 differerit ex- 
ams. Prbspective teachers, upon 
graduatibn frbrii a college of 
educatibri, rhust ps^ brie ExCET 
exam iri their subject area and 
another exarri in teaching theory 
arid skilisln brder tb be certified. 
The ExCET is also taken by per- 
sbris who have completed alter- 
native certification programs, by 
but-of-state teachers, and by cer- 
tified educators who wish to be 
certified in new teaching fiejds^ 
Thirty-four different ExCET exams 
were giyen for the first time in 
May 1986. Twenty^nine addjtional 
tests were then developed and 
were scheduled to be^ ad^ 
ministered for the first time In 
February 1987; 



Paperwork recluetion 

The massjye changes m- 
voived In educat[qn^reform, arid 
the increased demands upori 
teachers as a resu[t, prompted 
the Texas Legislature, the State 
Board of Eduction and the Tex^ 
EducaticnAgency to take several 
sjeps to^ Improve teachers' work- 
ing conditions by easing the 
paperwork burden. 

Fbllbwirig directives frbm the 
Legislature, the first step by the 
Board was the adoption bf a rule 
that, for the first time, requires 
state accreditation riioriitbririg 
teams to investigate the ariiburit 
bf papen/vbrk required of teachers 
by local schbbi districts. If the ac- 
creditatibri teams deerii that the 
district has placed ari undue 
paperwbrk burden bh teachers, 
the district may be found iri vidla- 
tibn bf accreditation standards 
arid required tb alleviate the 
burderi. 



Secbridly, m Nbvertiber bf 
1985, the State Bbard authorized 
the cbriiriiissibrier bf edUcatibji tb 
appoint a Paperwbrk Reductiori 
Advisbry Committee arid required 
that more than half the commit- 
tee's riiembers be classroom 
teachers. The 19-member com- 
mittee met for the first time In 
Jahuary of 1986 and began an 
thdrdugh study of the paperwork 
deemed most burdensome by 
teachers. 

After several meetings at 
which dozens of examples of 
teacher paperwork ware re- 
viewed, the committee deter- 
m i n ed that school d I s t r I ct 
misunderstandjngs about re- 
quirements of^legislatloh passed 
iri 1981— not House Bill 72— were 
responsible for most bt the paper- 
work that teachers believed was 
excessive; The committee cited 
lesson plans and dbcuriientatibri 
of rnastery bf the essential ele- 
ments (the statewide curriculum 
mandated by House Bill 246, 
passed In 1981) as most burderi- 
sbrne to classroom teachers. Ac- 
cbrdirig to the cbmmittee, sbrrie 
local schbbi districts riiistakenly 
believed that state accreditatibri 
riibriitoririg teams wbuld require 
extensive, detailed dpcuriierita- 
tibri that the essential eleriierits 
were beirig taught, arid cbnse- 
queritly, were requiring teachers 
to go fo extreme lengths in writing 
les^ri plans and in documenting 
student mastery In grade books. 

With the advice of the Paper- 
work Reduction Advisory Commit- 
tee, the commissioner of educa- 
tjon directed Texas Education 
Agency staff to draft several ex- 
amples of le^nj^lans that would 
provide the information ne^ssary 
to meet state requirements^ 
These sample lesson p[ansjvere 
distributed to local school districts 
in the fajl^oj 1986: Prior to the 
dist^ibufion of^the sample lesson 
plans, the commissioner sent let- 
teii to all school districts descnb- 
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ihg the problem of misunder- 
standings about required jDaper- 
work and instructihg school 
districts to follow examples of 
minimal paperwork necessary to 
meet state requirements. 

Finally, following passage of 
House Bill 60 in a special 
legislative session in the summer 
of 1986, the State Board of 
^^^•^^^1^5 i^ovember 1 986 
adopted a rule to [mplement this 
new law aimed at limiting the 
amount of paperwork that rnay be 
required of classroom teachers: 
The rule specifically outlines the 
kinds of reports required of 
teachers and directs each local 
school district to devise a plan for 
reducing the papenvbrk burden 
on classroom teachers. Likewise, 
the Texas Education Agency is 
required to investigate ways to 
reduce the amount of paperwork 
that it requires from Icx^al districts. 



Alternative 
certification 

Recdghizihg the heed lo 
recruit new teachers to help fill 
9!§ssroom vacancies across the 
sjate, House Bill 72 authdrized 
the creation of new training and 
certification programs to serve as 
alternatives to pro- 
grams conducted by teacher 

®^^^^^L°A9°''®9®?- Houston 
Independent School District in the 

1985- 86 schoo[yeaj; was the first 
to receive approvsd^from the State 
Board of Education to operate an 
alternative certification program. 
A total of eight alternative cer- 
tification programs were approved 
by the Board for operation in the 

1986- 87 school year. They are be- 
ing conducted by the Houston, 
Dallas and San Antonio ISDs, the 
Regibh XX Education Service 
Center iri San Antonio, Pan 
American University iri 
Brownsville, Pan American 



Unjversity in Edinburg, Tarietori 
State University, and the Sdcbrro 
ISD/San Elizario ISD/University of 

Texas at El Paso; 

Under rules established by 
the State Board of Education, ap- 
plicants for aitematlve certification 
programs must hold at least a 
bachelor's degree from a 
regionally accredited Institution, 
have at least a 2.5 grade point 
average bri a scale of 4.0 and 
must possess a riiiriiriium number 
of semester hours iri the subject 
he or she wishes to teach. 
Thorough screening procedures 
and background checks are re- 
quired to ensure that individuals 
have the proper commltmerit, 
temperament and understanding 
of the rigors of the teaching pro- 
^®®?'P_"^ J^JPbajrk on teaching 
careers, Orice accepted into ah 
alternative cert[fication progi-am, 
individualsjindergo mtense train- 
ing and participate jn^a ful] year's 
classrbbrh internship under the 
direction of a supervising teacher. 
The teacher-intern niay earn a 
teaching certificate m prekinder- 
garteri-grade 5, grades 6-8, 
grades 9-12 or bilingual educa- 
tibn/English as a Second 
Language if he or she receives 
satisfactory evaluations during 
the iriterriship under the Texas 



Teacher Apprateaj System, is 
recommended for certjf|cat[ori by 
the alternative certlflcatibri pro- 
grarri arid passes the appropriate 
Exarijiriation for the Gertificatibn 
of Educators iri Texas (ExCEO 

Board rules require Texas 
Education Agency persbririel to 
carefully mohitpr all approved 
^'^©'^^stive certificatiph programs 
and to j5rovide technicaL assis- 
tance whens necessary. TEA staff 
perform two on-site consultatjdh 
vlsjts for each program during the 
school year to verify the qualifica- 
tions of interns, ensure that 
thorough screemng procedures 
are In place, observe interns in 
the classroom, arid Interview 
supervisors and principals about 
the iriterris' performance. A third 
on-site review of each prbgrarn is 
conducted by a panel of educa- 
tors who make recommendations 
cohcerhihj reapproval and 
strengthening of the programs. 

Some 165_ individuals were 
recommended for certification by 
the IHoustoh ISD's alternative cer- 
tification program follpwihg the 
completion of Its 1985-86 training. 
Approxirnately 350 people are ex- 
pected to be certified after wm- 
pleting training jn the eight pro- 
grams operating in the 1986^7 
school year. 
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Oi^nizatien and 
management^ 
The organization 
and manaf ement 
of aii ieveis of 
the eiueatiohai 
system wiii be 
prodiietive^ 
eff lelent ana 
aeGouhtable. 



Accreditation 

The Texas Edacation Agen- 
cy has had the responsibility for 
many years of accrediting local 
school districts: In the past, 
however^ accreditation was based 
on a district's compliance with 
rules, regulations and laws. In the 
fall of 1986, the State Board of 
Education apPI?^®^ modifica- 
tions in the accreditation to begin 
moving from a district-based, 
compliance-based system toward 
a performance-based system em- 
phasizing improvements in 
academic achievement at the 
carnpus level: The new accredita- 
tion system is founded on imprb /- 
ing student performance at in- 
dividual campuses with low 
scores on the Texas Educational 
Assessrnent of Minimum Skills 
(TEAMS) tests administered in all 



odd-nurnbered grades. Twehty- 
seveh elementary school cam- 
puses in 12 school districts 
scheduled for accreditation in 
1986-87 were selected as pilot 
campuses for the initial year of 
the hew accreditatibh program. 
Students at these campuses 
posted scores oh the TEAMS 
tests thatfell into the lowest 5 per- 
cent of TEAMS scores statewide. 

Perfbrrriahce-based ac- 
creditation calls for TEA staff to 
provide these low-achieving cam- 
puses with existing research on 
effective schools and to provide 
technical assistance to help thern 
develop and implement programs 
to improve student achievement: 
In addition, campuses whose 
TEAMS scores fe]l into the lowest 
25 percent statewide wNl also 
receive technical assjstance from 
the Agency, whije campuses with 
high TEAMS scores will be ex- 
amined jor use as models of ef- 
fective instructional programs. In 
the fall of 1 986, the Agency began 
pubNshing a series of technical 
assistance documents called 
REACH (Realistic Educational 
Achievement Can Happen), 



which highlight effective schoojs 
literature. The documerits are 
distributed to school districts 
across the state to help guide 
them in self-assessment and 
sel^improvemerit: 

The performance-based ac- 
creditation system is designed to 
hejp school districts recognize 
their instructional weaknesses 
and irnprove thefr efforts to pro- 
vide a quality education to their 
students. It is not intended to 
single out low-achieving districts 
for criticism and. then dictate 
changes to them. The campuses 
and school districts are intensely 
Involved in their own improve- 
ment plans. 

While iricreasihg state 
assistance to school districts \/vith 
low TEAMS scores, the hew ac- 
creditation system will decrease 
emphasis oh school district com- 
pliance with very technical rules 
arid regUlatidhs. It is con- 
iemplated that in the future, 
districts with a majority of effec- 
tive campuses will be given more 
flexibility to operate their pro- 
grams under the new accredita- 
tion system!. Additionally, the 




Texas Education Agency work by TEA staff to develop a 
cboi^ihate a program to allow pla«n for Instrtictiorial leadership 
those districts to share their effec- training. Working with recognized 
tiye ihstructibrial strategies with educational experts, TEA de- 
dther districts across the state, sigried a program based on find- 
eventually *'pairirig'' high- arid irigs reported in effective schools 
low-achievirig campuses to bring research. A pilot test of the pro- 
about imprdvemehts. gram was initiated iri the spring of 
The new accreditatibn 1985 and involved the trainlrig of 
system is viewed as an exciting, 50 superintehdehts and priri- 
ambitiqus program that will be dpals, As a result of the pilot prdj- 
phased in ovrer the next three ect, the training program was 
Y^3^i_ J^^ acqred itation revised and was again pilot tested 
system wjN al tow th Agency to jn several school districts with the 
help school^ district make the particjpatjon of approximately 200 

most of House Bill 72 reforms administrators. 

to go beyond those irnprovements As of^Septeniber 1 , 1 986, 94 

to find what works best in their different sponsors— including 59 

communities: local school districts, all 20 

regional educatibri service 

jhStfUetiohal ceriters, 13 colleges and urilver- 

I ^ * • • sities, the Texsis Education Ageri- 

leaaersnip training cy and one professional 

for school district orgamzation— had received ap- 

a^mmmors mM^M^ 

Literature and research fin- jy 13.000 school adrniriistratbrs 

dings indicate that the most sue- have completed the training 

cessful schools are those with program, 
principals who demonstrate 

strong leadership skills. These Sc'llooj bdaitl 
skills become even more impor- «i^:ws^;^ 

tant Jn times of reform and member training 

change^ In addition to requiiing In- 

In August of 1 98^^^ stmctiqna[[eadershlp training for 

Board of Eduction adopted ru|es admjri[stre*qi^. House BHI 72 also 

whjch require public schooj ad^ sought to^improv^ the organiz^^^ 

m^lmstrato/s^ to^mplete a basic tion and management of schoojs 

36-hour instructjonal leadership by maridating traming for 

training program and to pa^ members of local school boards 

ticlpiate Iri a l2-hbur cbritlriuing In- of trustees, 
service traiining prograrri each Follbwirig the recommenda- 

year. These rules establish the tioris of ari advisory committee 

cbritent of instructk)nal leadership cbriiprlsed pririiarlly of school 

trairiirig jDrbgrariis arid ideriti^ board members aind supeririteri- 

poteritial sponsors of such jDro- derits, the State Board of Educa- 

grarris to iriclude the Texas tibri iri Deceriiber 1985 adbpter^ 

Education Agency, local school tiie "Statewide Standards bri 

districts, colleges arid uhlyer- Duties bL a School Bbard 

sities, educatibri service centers Member." These standards state, 

and prbfessibrial orgariizatjbris. in part, that local board members 

Potential spdhsdrs must apply for shall: 
approval of programs. 

The adoption of the Board • Uphold educatibrial arid ethical 
rules followed nearly two years of standards that prbmbte ffie 
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best interests of the school 
district as a whole; 

•Understand the role and 
resporisibllity bf the board, the 
board president and Iridlvldual 
bbaid rrieriibers; 

• Uriderstarid and respect the 
role and responsibility of the 
superlriteriderit; 

• Be familiar with the drganiza- 
tJona[ structure of the school 
district and^methods of interact 
tion with the community; 

• Assume ari active rble iri the 
development of board pblicy; 

• Understarid the Iriiportarice of 
effective plannlrig activities; 

• Accept responsibility for the 
&tbption of high quality instruc- 
tional programs; 

• Work toward establishing 
sburid business arid fiscal 
practices for the district; 

• Adhere to legal and ethjcal 
constralrits, and understand 
the riature of school law; 

• Understand the board's func- 
tion relative to school district 
personnel; 

• Be well versed iri bbard 
meeting mahagemeht, arid; 

• Pursue a cbritlnued course of 
excellerice arid effectiveness 
as a means of Increaslrig skills. 

These standards form the 
basis of ^hbol t)dard niember 
training. Rules state that al| 
school board member^ elected 
prior to Jan uary 1 , 1 987, shaij 
complete a minimum of 20 houns 
of trariing from approved spon- 
sors prior to the boajtl meetirig at 
whicli the 1988 rail for election of 
rnembeiB [s scheduled. All b^nd 
members ejected^er January 1, 
1987,jnust participate in a loc^ 
distrjct orient^ion session within 
60 days of their election. New 
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members also must complete a 
minimum of 20 houi^ of training 
from approved sponsors prior to 
the end of their fjrst year of ser- 
vice. Each year, I3qard meml3en5 
must participate in §n .assess- 
ment of thejr training needs prior 
to establishing a pjan Jor each 
member to meet those jiee^s. 
FoHowing the injtial training, each 
board member must participate in 
at least six hours of training ac- 
tivities each year. 



The Pubiie 
Edueation Infdrmatioh 
Management System 

The heed for a more efficient 
information gathering system 
became apparent shortly after the 
passage of House Bill 72. 
Significantly increased funding for 
public education led to demands 
by members of the Legislature 
and the public for greater 
accountability for peritormance 
and effective results In the public 
education system. These con^ 
c^ms, echoed by the St^e Board 
of Education and the Texas 
Education Agency, led to an 
evaluation of the Agency's 
capabilities for collectirig, storing 
and analyzing information from 
local school districts. 

Deveibpmeht of a new infor- 
mation system was studied fir^t 
by a special Agency task force in 
December 1984. The task force 
created a preliminary plan for a 
cobrdihated data-base for a'"- 
cbuntability, which was adopted 
by the Board in July 1985. That 
plan established a framework for 
a new iriformatiori s^^em &hd_led 
directly to the development of a 
detailed operational plan for the 
hew Public Education Information 
Management System (PEIMIS). 

the basic purpose of PEIM^ 
is to provide the Boai^ and the 
Agency with Information that will 
assist them in making decisions 




that affect the state's overaN 
guldajice of the ptablic education 
sysjem . Most major activities 
wUhin the Agency will be sup- 
ported by PEIMS, including ac- 
credit^ion, program develop- 
ment, curriculum and iristructibri, 
state and federal funding, cbm- 
piianTO, research and policy cixir- 
dinatibn. These activities iriybive 
the use bf reliable, specific ihfbr- 
matibn that PEIMS will collect 
relative tb school district ad- 
ministratibri^ student characteris- 
tics, school flhahce, personnel 
and other evaluative and mdnitor- 
ing ihformatibh. 

Among t_he specific objec- 
tives of PEIMS is the reduction of 
paperwbrk for local school 
districts. Mmiy of the cun'ent "pen 
arid paper" forms that will be 
replaced are some of the m^ ex- 
tensive and time KDnsuming for 
school distnct administrators. 
While PEIMS wil! not allow the 
eliminatidn of trafi^rtion-orient^ 
activities such ss processing ap- 
plications for textbooksj)r claims 
for school lunch and milk reim- 
bursement, it Is anticipated that 
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the fbrms associated with these 
activities can be streamlined by 
using PEIMS data. Efficiency of 
irifbrmatibri exchange between 
districts and the Agency wilj be 
greatly enhanced by PEjMS" abiiP 
ty tb collect computerized data 
from school districts arid to com- 
pile the data for meaningful 
analysis bf school dperatidhs, pro- 
gram effectiveness and so forth. 



the tejGis 

Education Agency 

^House B[H 72 not only 

changed and improved the public 
schools of Texas; it also changed 
the scope and direction bf the 
gbverrimerital entity charged with 
bverseeirig the state's educa- 
tibriai system: the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency. 

In April of 1985, the State 
Board of Education appointed a 
new commissioner, oi educatibri 
who, in August 1985, b^ari a 
rebrgariizatibri of the Texas 
Educatibri Agency that would bet- 
ter enable the Agency to carry dut 
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the toals of House Bill 72. The 
reorganization was ihtehdecl to 
redefine the Agency's role in rela- 
tion to local schcKDl districts. 
Where in past years the frcUs had 
been primarily on ensuring_that 
iocai districts complied with State 
Board rules and policies, state 
and federal laws, and other 
technical regulations, the 
reojganized Agency would con- 
centrate on helping schodi 
districts improve student 
achievement. 

To improve the efficiency of 

ihe Agency and to accommodate 
its redirected efforts to assist 

^J®^lM®» JaI^s were 
reduced for compliance monitor- 
ing and were increased in areas 
providing technical assistance to 
districts: Several functions that 



perforrried sirnHa^^^ had 
operated separately jn the past 
were grouped together for more 
efficiency; 

Despite the increased re- 
sponsibilities b'-ought about by 
House Bill 72, the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency in the 1987 fiscal 
year is operating with Its smallest 
staff in a decade. Some 1,086 
positions were authorized for the 
Agency in 1&78, the largest staff 
since the TEA was established 
nearly 40 years ago. When House 
Bill 72 wais passed, the Legis- 
lature apprbprjated an additional 
$4 million for Agency admiriistra- 
tibh arid the staff grew from 933 
acjual emj)lQyees iri 1983-84 to 
1,026 in 19W-85, the first year of 
the House Bill 72 reforms. In the 
1985 regular legislative session, 

Texas Education Agenqr 



however, the. Agency's adminis- 
trative budget was cut and staff 
had to be reduced. For the 
1 986-87 fiscai year, TEA has 91 1 
authorized positions. The Agency 
was operating in Januaiy 1987 
with just 850 oif those positions 

filled. 

The sjreamlir^ed opei^;ons 
of the Ageri^cy are organized 
under five departments^ _each 
headed by a deputy commis- 
sioner, which carry out the 
primary functions of the Agency: 
These departrnents Include 
educational quality, curriculum 
and program development, 
finance and compliance, research 
and information, and internal 
rtianagement. Internal audit, legal 
and investment divisions report 
directly to the commissioner. 
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Education service 
ceriteis 

Regional edocation service 
centers (^S6s) were c'eated by 
the tegls[atare in 1965 to provide 
regionalized services to local 
school districts: The 20 ESCs 
make Qtiallty ideas, services, in- 
formation and teaching materials 
available to local schools 
whenever and wherever they are 
needed. About oneKjUarter of 
ESC operating funds are frdm the 
state; the remaining 75 percent 
are from federal funds arid, 
primarily, from (X)ntracts with local 
school districts and other entities. 

House Bill 72 created a 
closer alliance between ESCs 
and the Texas Eduction Agency 
In ari effort to bririg unity and con- 
tinuity to school district operations 
'".support of statewide efforts for 
education reform. At the direction 
of the State Board of Education 
and Agency staff began wbrkirig 
with the executive directors of Jhe 
20 service centers in late 1985 to 
develop a comprehensive state 
plan for ESCs. A plan was 
adopted by the State Board in 
May_1986._ 

This. Cbmprehehsive State 
Plari for Regional Educatic Ser- 
vice Centers establishes a well- 
defined charter addressing the 
ESCs' authority and purpose, 
working arrangements^ goyer- 
narice, programs and services^ 
organ ization , adm inistration and 
dperations, and accountabljity 
and sanctions. For the fjrst time 
since the ESCs were cre^ed, the 
State Board has estabjished ser- 
vice expedtations for the centers. 
The plan states that the service 
centers play^^'a key role in the 
statewide effort to Improve the 
quality and effectiveness of 
schools." An example of this "key 
roje^Mn the reform effort »^as the 
training of some 13,0(30 teacher 
appraisers over a period of six 
weel^ in sessions conducted at 



eachjpf the 20 regional centers. 

The comprehensive plan for 
service centers standardizes the 
state prcgrams and sei^ces while 
leaving latitude for ESCs to re 
spend to th_e_ individual needs of 
their regions. The ceriters are 
charged with focusing Jhe efforts 
if^^'il J^^A^L^*^^^?' agreements 
with local school districts on ac- 
tivities to bring about state>Adde 
educational improvement. The 
plan gives clear responsibility to 
the service centers for accourit- 



abllity to the State Board of 
Education, a responsibility that 
was not c[early defined prior to 
development of the plan. In addi- 
tion, the plan requires compre- 
hensive service delivery planning 
on the part of the centers. These 
plans are app>rbved by the Agen- 
cy in each_cerit6r's application for 
funding. Funding arid service 
delivery is to be coordinated to 
achieve economy and to support 
school districts' achievement of 
statewide goals. 




REGIONAb 
EOUGATION 
SiRVKCJ 
CENTERS 
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will ge equl^ile 
to all students in 



Fundi hg of 
public educatibh 

House Bill 72 increased state 

aid to public schools by nearly $3 
billion oyer a three-year period, 
lmmediate[y prior to passage of 
the [egislatjon, aid to public 
schools under jhe Foundation 
School Program totaled $3.6 
billion: That figure increased to 
$4.5 billion ]n the 1984-85 school 
year and to approximately $4^6 
billion in 1985-86^ State aid per 
student In average daily atten- 
dance (ADA) Increased signi- 
ficantly during the same period, 
from $1,315 per ADA In 1983^ 
to $1,560 in 1984-85, $1,^71 In 
1985-86 and $1,579 in 18186-87. 

Also prior to passage of 
House Bill 72, concerns were ex- 
pressed about the equity of the 
educational prbgram offered to 
students in school districts where 
prdpgrty wealth varied significant- 
ly- To ensure, equity among 
districts. House Bill 72 revamped 
the system of public school 
finance to provide more state 
funds to school districts with the 
least amount of locally-taxable 



property; The goal of the hew 
fundjng sj^tem is to ensure that 
all children receive a quality 
education regardless of the size 
or wealth of the school district in 
which they live. 

State ;3id to the poorest 
school districts in the state — 
those with average property 
wealth of $94,000 or jess per 
studem~was increased by an 
averaae of mOTe than 56 percent, 
or $849 jDer ADA from 1 983-84 to 
1f^8,^6. State aid accounted for 
more than 7Q percent of the total 
revenue of these poorer school 
districts. The state's wealthiest 
districts, however, received just 
less than 10 percent of their total 
revenues from state sources. 

The State Board of Educa- 
tion adopted numerous rules to 
L'^Pl^'Ti^fit the hew funding 
system, which is based bh the 
number of students in a school 
district as opposed to the 
previous system that based fund- 
ing to a large extent on the 
number of personnel in each 
district. Rules also were adopted 
to im|3lem8nt various funding ad- 
justnients built into the system for 
small school districts, for districts 
with sparse popujations spread 
over wide distances, for districts 



in Urban and sUbrrban areas 
where the cost of goods arid ser- 
vices is high, arid for districts with 
larger numbers of experienced 
and higher-paid teachers. The 
State BoardLalsd_at the directibri 
of Hou^e Bill 72, authorized 
studies of accountable costs and 
price differentials in public educa- 
tion, reviewed the results of those 
studies and formulated recom- 
mendations to the Legislature. 

Investment of 
the Permanent 
School Fund 

The Permanent Schoo[ Fund 
if. one of Texas' most enduring 
arid important cdristltutional 
legacies to future generations^ It 
was created with a $2 million ap- 
propriation by the 1854 Texas 
Constitution as a means of setting 
aside fUrids to ensure adequate 
fihancirig for Texas schools. 
SubseqUertt cbristitutions, legls- 
lajive acts and constitutioriul 
amendments gave the Fund a^i 
proceeds from the sale and rent- 
al of more than 46 million acres 
of public land as welf as mineral 
production rights to 7 million 
acres of land. Mirieral rights to 
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tidelands to a distance of 10.35 
miles have also been granted. 
Over the years, more than $5 
billion has been deposited into the 
Fund by the General Land Office 
from these sources. Today's 
schbolchildreri are reaping the 
benefits of this income. The Per- 
manent School Fund now pro- 
vides a total of $533 million a 
year, or $226 per chikJ, to ]oca^ 
school districts. Ten years ago, it 
provided Just $33 per chjid, In- 
dicating the potential of growth of 
the Fund^ 

Whije^not directly ^elated to 
the impjernenjatiori of House Bill 
72, the prudent Investment of the 
Perrnanent School Fund, none- 
theless, has been a top pribrity of 
the State Board bf Educatibri. The 
State Board's Committee for 
Finance and Programs is respon- 
sible for overseeing the in- 
vestments of the Fund, which has 
a current jnarket value of $7.7 
billion^ Careful Jhvesting by the 
State Board of Education has put 
the performance of the Perma- 
nent School Fund in the top 5 per- 
cent of managed funds in a sam- 
ple of funds surveyed. The rate of 



return on investments from the 
Fund has grown from 3:4 percent 
in 1961 to 9.2 percenj,^d annual 
income from investments has 
grown from $13:8 million to $533 

million^ 

The state constitution pro- 
hibits expenditure of the principal 
of the Permanent School FUrid, 
requiring instead that the rhbriey 
be invested. In the past few years 
of state budget shortfalls in 
Texas, some interest has been 
exj3r^ls<^ in amending the Texas 
cbnstitutibri to 11 low some of the 
priricipai of the Permanent School 
Fund to be expended. The State 
Board of Education has taken a 
strong stand against this pro- 
posal. Board member beHeve 
that any expenditure of the prin- 
cipal of the Fund will be tante- 
mount to a tax biji on future 
generations^ Lost principal frbm 
the Fund would signjficantly im- 
pajr \\s poteritiai for grbwth, and 
the jost jncome eventually would 
have to be replaced by tax 
dbllare:Jf left jntact, the Fund over 
the next^l b years will provide local 
school districts with $6.7 billion- 
far more than the ibial deposits 



made to the Fund tb date by the 
General Land Office. Expenditure 
of the Fund's principal also could 
jeopardize the Fund's credit 
ratihg, which in turn cbUld threateri 
the credit rating of every schdoj 
district wishing to use the bond 
guarantee prbgfam. Any schopi 
district that is hot AAA-rated on its 
own would, therefore, have to pay 
additional financing charges 
when it borrows to build new 
facilities, at a substantial extra 

cost to local taxpayers. 

The State Board of Educa- 
tion has gone on record on 
numerous ocx^ior^ in strorig op- 
position to the expend iture^of any 
portion of the principal of the Per- 
manent School Fund: The Board 
has adopted a resoiuiion regard- 
ing the Fund Jhat states, in part: 
•The State Board of Education is 
fujly convinced that no situation 
now exists, and that nbne will ex- 
ist^ in the foreseeable future, 
which justifies the invaslbn bf the 
principal br ihcbme of the Perma- 
nent School Fund— a course bf 
action which could have but bne 
result, the ultimate destructibh bf 
bne of Texas* gre atest heritag es/' 



PERMANENT SCHOOL FUND 



Income _ Distributed to the Available 

School Fund .....;::::;:::$ 652,030,987 ::::::::: : $ 417,080,382 

Annualized Income as of August 31st ::::::::::::::$ 532,713,1 17 $ 486,011,222 

Receipts bistrjbujed from the General 

Land Office to the Permanent Schbol _ 

Fund $ 407,645,990t2) $ 374,465,371 

Cumulative Receipts Distributed from the 

General band Office to the Permanent 

School Fund Through August 31st $5,043,575,430 $4,635,929,440 



Permanent School Fund CUjrrent_Yield to 
Cumulative General Land Office Receipts 
as bf AUgUst 31st 



10.56% 10.48% 
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SWUS OF THE PERMANENT SCHOOL FUND 
A S OF AUGUS T 31, 19g6 



Security 
Type 


Debt 
Securities 


Equity 
Securities 


snort firni 
Securities 


Cash 


Fund 
Total 


Book 
Value 


$3,764,990,064 


$1,400,988,756 


$575,000,000 


32,989,301 


$5,773,968,121 


Percent 
of Total 


65.21% 


24.26% 


9.96% 


.57% 


100.90% 


Book 

YlOld 


10.39% 


7.37% 


6.35% 


5.12% 


9.23% 


Market 
Vaitie 


4,465,777,031 


2,761,822,673 


575,000,000 


32,989,301 


7,835,589,005 


Percent 

of total 


56.99% 


35.25% 


7.34% 


.42% 


100.00% 


Market 

Yield 


8.76% 


3.74% 


6.35% 


5.12% 


6.80% 
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QOAL 6 

Parent and com- 
munity involve- 
ment: Parents 
and other 
memteiB of the 
eommuhity will 
&e partners in 
the improvement 
of schools. 



jarental jnvolyemenHn a child's 
^dacation Is critical to the 
icademic success of the child, 
^arents who talk to their children 
ibout school, who help them with 
lomework and provide a place to 
jti'dy, who read to them, and who 
stress the Importance of educa- 
ion play a significant role in the 
educational achievement of their 
:hildren. For these reasbris, the 
State Board of Education and the 
Texas EdUcatidh Agency are eh- 
:buracjihcj Idea! school districts to 
id everything possible to increase 
)areht and community involve- 
heht in education. Existing 
esearch oh the effects of such in- 
volvement on a child's academic 
lUccess is shared wjth [ocal 
ichool districts asjDart of the ac- 
ireditation process^ Participation 
ind cooper^iqn with parent^ and 
lommunity groups, such as the 
"exas R7\, is a|so encouraged^ 
n additjon to these efforts^ House 
Wii 72 Included several provisions 
0 help ensure that parents are 



kept informed of their children's 
progress and that parents arid 
students are aware of their re- 
sponsibilities in the school! 

Parenta[ Im^lvement 
In discipline 
management 

If student rnlsbehavlor cbri- 
tinually disrupts the classroom, 
the efforts of House Bill 72 to Im- 
prbve instruction will be greatly 
irhpaired. At the isame time, un- 
ruly students shbuld be given the 
dppdrtuhity to cdhtihue their 
studies while being disciplined. 
The school^ the student and the 
parent must have a mutual uhder- 
standlng of the behavior that is 
expected of the student and of the 
consequences of misbehavior 
and serious disciplinary 
infractions. 

House Bill 72 required each 
school djstrict^ to _devjse a 
discipline management plan jhat 
includes a code of student con- 
duct and Jhat thoroughly outlines 
the responsibilities of teachers, 
administrators, parents and 
students; State Board of Educa- 
tion rules mandate that parents 
and students play an active role 
in the developiment of school 
disci jslihe management programs 
by participating in school 
meetings, in advisory committees, 
in trajnihg wprkshdpis, and so 
forth. The discipline mahagemeht 
plan must provide for parent train- 
ing workshops that teach home 
relnfdrcemeht of study skills and 
specific curriculum ot^ectlves. In 
addition, each year, the school 
district must secure a signed 
staterperrt from parents to yerjfy 
th^at the parent underetarids a^^ 
consems to the^ responsibilities 
outlined ]n the district's student 
code of conduct 

State Board rules also re- 
quire at least two parent-teacher 
conferences during the school 
year for the parents of students 
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who have comniitted serious 
disciplinary infractions^ The 
district n^ust attempMo conduct 
parent-teacher conferences 
face-to-face; 

The State Board of Educa- 
tion required the subml^lon of all 
school district discipline managis- 
ment plans for approval by the 
Texas EdUcatidh Agency by 
February 1986;lrTiplemeritatidri df 
the [Diahs by September 1986; 
arid training for school admin- 
istrators and teachers no later 
than December 1986. 

The disciplinary provisions of 
House Bill 72 also specify the 
types of mf ractions th at rriay 
resujt in suspension^ expulsion or 
removal of a student^ tojin alter- 
native eduction program. These 
provisions were altered by legisla- 
tion passed during a special ses- 
sion in the surnmer of 1986 to 
streamline the expulsion pro- 
cedures for students who commit 
serious Infractions including the 
sale or use of drugs or alcohol bh 
school campuses or at carnpus- 
spdhsdred events, pdssession of 
a weapdh, and assaults dh 
teachers dr felldw students. 

Notif ieation of parents 
regareiing students' 
failing grades 

In order to assist their 
childreh in the educational pro- 
cess, parents must be aware of 
student progress or lack of pro- 
gress. Report cards are Issued at 
the end of every six weeks 
gradjng period and must be signed 
by Jhe pai^nt Jn addUion^ at the 
end of the f[ret three weeks of 
every grading period, school 
districts must send a progress 
report to the^parent or guardian of 
a student whose grade average in 
any class Is lower than 70 or 
whose grade average is deemed 
borderline. School districts may 
require these students to attend 
tutorial sessions. 
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Innovation- The 
inslmetiohal pi^- 
gram will 6e eon- 
tinually mpfeve^ 
by the develop- 
ment ahj^ use of 
more ef Active 
methods. 



Distance learning 
systems 

y^9^^P^99JpJ^L advances 
have had a profopnd effect on 
American society: Texas and the 
nation must be prepared to take 
advantage of techrioiogica[ in- 
novations, and parhjips nowhere 
is this more important than in 
education. 

Computer literacy training for 
all junior high school students 
was mandated by Rouse Bill 246, 
passed in 1981. which also re- 
quired additional computer train- 
ing for studer ts wishing to obtain 
an advanced Mgh school diplbrna. 
These are hot the only areas, 
however, where technology is 
reacliing Into the classroom. 
Computers are being used at all 
levels in support of Iristructioh. 
Many school districts are taking 
advantage of "distance learning" 
systems to ehhahce the educa- 
tional programs offered to stu- 
dents and toL teachers Jhd ad- 
mintstrators. The State Board of 
Education's Long-Rar^ge Plan 
calls for an increased emphasis 



on the investigation and im- 
plernenjation of technological 
systerns to enhance education. 

An example of such a_dis- 
tance learning system is the TI-IN 
Network, a one-way video, two^ 
w^ audio satellite system that 
bearns educational programs in- 
to schools across Texas. TI-IN is 
an exampje of an innovative, 
cooperative approach to techno- 
logy in education. The network is 
a priv^e-seaor operation that 
contracts whth individual school 
districts and education service 
centers which lease equipment 
frorh the Network jo receive TJ- 
iN's satellite programming:J"i-[N 
broadcasts its programs from the 
Region XX service center, and 
prog rams are mon itored and 
evaluated by the Texas Education 
Agency to ensure the quality of 
the curriculum. Certified teachers 
conduct classes live on the air, 
and students can answer ques- 
tions and talk back live thrdugh 
the two-way audio system. 
Printed materials may also be 
sent into the classroom. The TEA 
also produces programs oh the 
TI-IN Netvvdrk. This innovative ap- 
proach to education gives small 
schdo! districts access to quality 
educatidhaj programs in areas 
where the demand from students 
is not sufficient to warrant a full- 
time teacher. Likewise, teachers 
and administrators can have ac- 
cei^ to quality ihservice training 



without traveling long distances. 
Urban districts, too, can^make 
better use of teachers' time and 
district resources through the use 
of techhblbglcal advances iri 
ihstructibh. 

Another similar distance 
learriirig system is the InterAct in- 
structidnal teleyisidh netwdrk 
operated by the Region IV educa- 
tion service center in Hdustdn. In- 
terAct utilizes closed circuit 
microwave techridlbgy to transmit 
audio-vided signals to partici- 
pating school districts in the 
'"sglon. Classrooms are equipped 
with modified television sets arid 
instruments to allow students to 
communicate with ihstrUctdrs. 
Like the TI-IN Network, InterAct 
also provides staff development 
programs for teachers and ad- 
ministrators, credit and non-credit 
college courses, high school 
credit courses and student enrich- 
ment viewing^ 

vances iri eduj^ation can never 
stand alone in the ciassroom, 
techridlogy and traditional instruc- 
ildrial methods no longer can be 
viewed as two separate entities: 
They are worklrig together tohelp 
impirove student achievement. 
The Statt> Board df Education Is 
comrriittod to investlgatlrig Iri- 
riovatibns in techndldgy that will 
help advarice Hduse Bill 72's goal 
of a quality education fdr all 
children. 
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GOAL 8 

Dommunieations: 
Oommuhicatidns 
among ail public 
eclucafidh in- 
terests will be 
consistent, timely 
and effective. 



Tfie Ahhtial 
Perfbrmahee Report 

The most com prehensis/e ef- 
fort to foster good cqmmuni 
between schbbi districts and the 
public is House Bill 72's require- 
ment that each district publish an 
annual perfbrrriance report. The 
law states that theae reports must 
describe the district's educational 
perfdntiahce and give finanCiai in- 
f drmatipn related to costs m- 
curred By the district. Speclficdly, 
the reports must contain informa- 
tion by campus that includes: 

(1) evaluations of the quality of 
educatibh; 

(2) scores bri tests with national 
norms; 

(3) reports of perfontiant^ trends 
jmprdvement or lack of 

. imprdvement; 

(4) statements of costs for In- 
structidn, instructionaj ad- 
ministration, and central 
administration; 

(5) attendance data and dropout 
rates; 

(6) reports on discipline; 



(7) data on empidyees, trends in 
empldyment, and turnover; 
and 

(8) teacher ratios by grade 
groupings and by program; 

The reports must also cbri- 
tain information about student 
enrollments in each classroom 
per class period (excluding in- 
strumental and chbfal music 
classroorris). They must specify 
the hurriber of classrooms in any 
class peribd (excluding in- 
strurhental arid choral music) in 
which the humt>er of students ex- 
ceeds 20 for kindergarten through 
eighth^rade, 25 for high school, 
and 10 for sjseciaj education- 
State Board of Education 
rules sectjqn the annual perfor- 
mance reports into three distinct 
parts: 

(1) a local assessment of the 
district's performance in 
specific areas; 

(2j cornparative statistical Ihfbr- 
matibn developed by the 
(Sentral Educatibri Agency; 
arid 

(3) locally develbped statistical 
irifbrrhatioh. 

Begiririirig with the 1986-87 
schbbi year, the reports are re- 
quirid tb be specifically geared to 
the Board's Long Range Plan^ln- 
fdrmatidn that must be provided 
Lricludes achievement test scor^, 
financial resources injormattibri, 
personnel and studenj charac- 
teristics, and budgeted costs. 
Board rules ajsq require school 
districts tt)^puj)lish these anriual 
perfonnance reports by Droerhber 
1 of the foHowlrig school year arid 
•*tq ensure local availability of the 
djstrirt annual perfbrmarice report 
to the pirbfessional staff arid 
residents of the district." 

The anriual performance 
repbrt is a ref lectjbri df Texas 
citizens' demand for higher ac- 
cbtintability iri public education. 
Lawmakers arid taxpayers be- 
lieved that, iri light of the large 
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amqur^t of additional funds beirig 
§Pfll^^r P^Pl^^ education; school 
systems across the state shbuld 
t>e accburitable for the educa- 
tional achievement bf their 
students and each dollar spent tb 
deliver services. 

TEA-NET electronic 

commuiiicatibhs 

network 

Another effort uridertakeri by 
the State Bbard arid the Texas 
Educafibri Agency fb Imprdve in- 
teractibri arildrig educational en- 
tities is ari electrohic cdmmunica- 
tibns network that allows the TEA 
arid "dn line" iK:hCK3l dlstricte (ap- 
prdximately half of Texas' 1,100 
districts amd all the eduKrtiqnser- 
vice centers as of Septemt>er 
1986) to share and receive Irifor- 
matlon. This electronic network, 
known as TEA-NET^ is designed 
to provide an ajternate mearis of 
fast, ecbribmical arid efficierit 
commoriications amorig the State 
Board bf Education, the Agericy, 
service centers and schbbi dis- 
tricts. The Board has cbritracted 
with a private sectbr teleccm- 
muriicatibris cbriipariy to provide 
rietwbrkirig services which in- 
clude ari electrbriic bulletin board 
and electrdhic mail system for 
two-way cdmmunicatidn v[a per- 
sbrial cdmputers. The electronic 
bulletin board enablesjhe Agen- 
cy td provide Informatjon to 
school district personnel regard- 
ing Board rules and poSlcles, 
calendars of upcqniing everits, 
special a^nnP^npements, and 
generaMnformation of Iriterest tb 
educators. Since the Iriforrriatibri 
is stored, retrieved arid updated 
on computer systems, the net- 
work prbvides more cbriverijeht 
and timely access tb data. The 
electronic riiail capability bf the 
sj^tem allbws faster cbriimunica- 
tion betvveeri iridlvidUals. If the 
network eventually supplants, to 
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a significant degree^ bur use of 
cdriveritibrial communications 
systems, a major cost savings 
may be realized. _ 

_ Members of the State Board 
of Educatibn have expressed, par- 
ticular interest in the use of the 
network to provide information 
directly to teachere, which will be 
aided by newly-designed software 
that allovre school djstric^^^^^ of- 
fer a locaMy accessed network 
which can^e^updated with infor- 
maiibn from both state and local 
sources. 

the St^e Board of Educa- 
tion, the commissioner of educa- 
tion, legal services, and deputy 
aammissloriere for curriculum and 
program development, finance 
and cbmjDliariee, and research 
and information havei their own 
sections on the network. Twelve 
divisiohs in the Agency also main- 
tain sections bh TEA-NET. Up-to- 
the-minute ihformatibri and the 
cdhvehierice of electronic mail 
are viewed asjricehtives that will 
encourage all Texas public school 
districts to utilize the system. 



Future 1^sks 
of fhe 

of 



The State Board of Educa- 
tion's first two years of Work since 
the passage of Rouse Bill 72 have 
focused on the task of irhplemeh- 
ting the most extensive edUcatibri 
reform effort in Texas history. 
With the irriplemeritatidh of the 
statewide teacher appraisal 
system in the fall of 1 986, virtual- 
ly ajl the prdvisidhs of House Bill 
72 had been implemented. The 

Board's work, however. Is not 

ddhe. The Board will continue its meeting the percojinel needs that 
efforts to improve public educa- wril[result from enrollment growth, 
t[on within the soojXB of House Bill especjally in the area of qualified 
72 and in other areas^ teachers; reducing the dropout 
Much of the Board^s work in rate; and encouraging increased 
the future wiil be guided by the financial support of jDublic educa- 
Long-Range Pjan for Texas tibh in a time of eoonomic decline 
Public School Educpon, a four- In Texas, 
year plan designed to improve in- Other p'sins for the future in- 
struction and use of resources elude cxmiinued mdhitdrihgjbf the 
throujhout the educational effectiveness of the Texas 
system In Texas. This plan ad- Teacher Appraisal System. The 
dresses many challenges. It Board is committed to remaining 
specifies projects and jDrbgrarris open to possible chahges sug- 
that will be undertaken to ac- gested by teachers and ad- 
cdmpllsh the Board's goals and mliiistfatdrs to make the appraisal 
objectives for public education in system an even better tool for im- 
this state. Among the most critical proving the quality of instruction 
challenges of the future are provided to Texas schqqlchiW^^ 
ellmiriatirig the achievement gap In addition, an appraisa[ sj^tem 
between diMdvlmtaged children designed to equate the perfor- 
and other students; effectively marwe of adniirii^rartors^^^^ 
dealing with a growth in enroll- be jievetoped and implemented 

meht that is expected to increase acro^ the sMe. 

the public schODl jx)pulatlon jn jn the coming blenniurri, the 

Texis to nearly 3.2 mljllpn by State Board will oversM^ 

1990-"^ increa^ of more than tinoed develbprnent and im- 

6 percent slnc^ 1 986— with the plementatton of the Public Educa- 

biggest Increase expected In tion Information Management 

racial and ethnic minorities; System, while the Texas Educa- 
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tibn Agency will cdntlriue to Iri- 
vestigate ways to reduce the 
paperwork burden on classroom 
teachers and local school 
districts. Student_testing will re- 
quire additional Board attention 
as passing standards for the 
TEAMS tests are gradually rais- 
ed to reflect the state's ihcreas- 
lilgly higher expectatiohs in stu- 
dent achieyemerit. Curriculum 
standards will also be reviewed in 
the future to ensure that students 
are being taught the kinds of 
things that will rnake them suc- 
(^^fuj aduUs in the 21 St century. 
The Board also p[ans to exarriine 
and revise, if necessary^ the re- 
quirernents for teacher training in 

colleges of education. 

^ provisions of House Bill 
72 are In place for longer periods 
of time, the Board Intends to 
carefully monitor their effec- 
tiveri^. In all future efforts, as In 
all p^ efforts, the State Board of 
Education will keep one over- 
riding goal In mind: the pro\nsibn 
of a quality education to all the 
schoolchildren of Texas. 
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Appendix 1 



Highiights In the Chronology of Education Reform 



dune 1983; The Texas Legislature jaddp calilhg for a compreh^^^^ 

sfudy of the state's public educatip and Gov. Mark White ap- 

points the Select Committee on Public Education. 

April 1984 The Seled C^3mmitte Education submits recdmmehdatidhs 

for education reform to the governor. 

Juno 1984. The gbve^rnor cafe 

ing public education and adopting tax increases to finance the reforms. 

July 1984 Gov. Mark White signs House 8lli 72, the 'The Educational Opportunity 

Act of 1984." 

August 1984 The first jDhase of the reforms are injtiated as the 1984-85 schwl year 

begins. Immediate imjDiementaiibn includes major changes in methods 
of allocating state aid to local school districts, the teacher career lad- 
der and acrbss-the-bbard teacher pay raises. 

October 1984 New memberis of the State Board of Education take office. 

November 1984 The Board begins initial wbrk bri the teacher appraisal system. 

December 1984 An advisory committee appqirited tb draft Statewide Standards i)n 

the Duties of a School Board Member in cqmpliarice with House Bill 
72's requirement for training of local board members. 

January 1985 The Board gives initial approval 

the no-pass/no-play rule. 

March 1985 i3iscipilne management rules receive initial approval from the State 

Board. 



April 1985 The State Board award^ million contract for develdpmehtal 

assistance and admini^ratjon of the Texas Examinatidn of Current Ad- 
minisjrators and Teachens (TECAJ). A $9.8 million (tsontract is also 
awarded for developmentaj assis^nce and administration of the Texas 
Educational Assessment of Minimum Skills (TEAMS). 

AjDhl 1985 The State Board appoints W.N. Kirby as commissioner of education. 

May 1985 The Board adopts initial rules regarding social promotion: 

August 1985 The Texas Education Agency Is reorganized to improve efficiency and 

to better assist local school districts. 

October 1985 The first TEAMS exit-level test is administered. 

bctdber 1985 Apprbximately 5»0CK)tMcMrs 

ticipate in a field testjif TECAT and the Board approves a teacher study 
guide for the TECAT. 
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November 1985 A draft of the State Board's Mission Statement, Goals and Objectives 

for Public Educ^tipn in Tex^ is distribated to local school districts and 
the general public for comment: 

November 1985 .............. Scoting^OTdardsforthew 

established. 

January 1986 ............. Sobririg standards for the multiple choice reading arid writing sections 

of the TECAT are established. 

January 1986 The teacher appraisal s^tem receives preliminary ajDproval for jDublic 

cx}mment. 



January 1986 The Paperwork Beductibri Advisory CSSmmittee is formed and holds its 

first meeting with the cbmmissidner. 



danuary 1986 The Texas Education ^ncy's electronic communications network with 

local school districts, TEA-NET, is initiated. 

February 1986 ............... the Board holds a public heairing on the teacher appraisal system. 

February 1 986 TEAMS tests are administered for the firet time In grades 3, 5, 7 and 9. 

March 1986 The TECAX is administered to 202,000 educators in three shifts at 846 

different test sites across the state. 



April 1986 TEAMS tests are administered for the firet time to students in the first 



May 1986 The State Board gives final approval to the Texas Teacher Appraisal 

System. 

May 1986 The Board approves a new comprehensive plan for the operation of 

regional education service centers. 



June 1986 Tiachers and administratpi^ who failed the TECAT in March get a sec- 
ond opportunity to psuss the test. 

June 1986 The St^e^ Board ^proves an operational jDlari for the Public Educa- 
tion Information Management System. 

July-August 18 More than 13,000 teacher appraisers are trained. 



September 1986 The Texas Teacher Appraisal System is implemented in local school 

districts. 

September 1986. A pilot program for perfbrmance-based accreditation is initiated. 

October 1986 The TEAMS exit-level test is administered to a second cla^ of high 

school juniors. 

October 1986 A public hearjng on the proposed Master Plan for Vocational Educa- 

tiqn^dra^testlmony from some 80 individuals and written testimony 
from another 400. 

January 1987 The State Board adopts the Long-j^ange Plan ^^^^^ Education In 

Texas and the Master Plan for Vocational Education. 
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Appendix n 

Public Education Program iudget, 1986-87 





Source of Funds 


Expended 1985 


EST7EXP 1986 


BiiflaiifAd ISB? 
— mjmiotww — I TO V 


Regular Edacatfon/Q^fienii Parpose 










Basic Aiiotment 


I Or 


£2 t\T*i ntiT tiOa 


^,9oZ,0 1 2,947 


^,425,454,198 


EducationL InipTOvement Fund 

OBjn^r \jBMer 

Othor Sal&Fy Enrichment 
Any Legal Purpose 


FSP* 
FSP* 


86,582,373 

ifli ni9 TRU 

101,012,769 


117,176,319 

11 /b,Ol9 

117,176,318 


1^,572,^ 
134,o1o,5o5 
134,615,565 


Ehrichmeht Equalization Program 


FSP* 


1,8^,210,701 


1,723,868,576 


1,800,718,517 


Experierioed Teacher Aiiotment 


FSP* 


59.421,372 


58,984,066 


58.671,324 


EdLializAtlojri Trahsitiori Plind 






Oil OAO 04 A 

o4,9dB,91D 


17,500,000 


Payment to State Schools 


State 


2,414,446 


2,37di733 


1.359,450 


oiciv uoavv r^iugrani 


S/LT* 


15,000,000 


15,000,000 


0 


incentive Aid 


State 


318,731 


353.448 


65b,bbo 


State Support to Education ServK^ Centers 


State 


7,712,000 


7,333,603 


7i333,857 


Student Teaching 


State 


2,194,201 


0 


d 


Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act, Chapter 2 (Flow Thrbugh) 


Federal 


24,932,564 


^,650, m 


26,446,129 


Edi^tlqri for Eoor^rhic^curity Act, 
Science/Math (Flow Through) 


Federal 


6 


3,021,^ 


1,326,120 


TOTOL 




$6,391 i961 ,285 


«6.55a;b92.879 


S6:75a:28a:57S 



Speciiij Education 

Special Education Aiiotment 

Discretionary 
Visually Haridicapped 

Regional Day School for the Deaf 

EdiK»tlpn_03naolM^ Imprpvement 
Act, Chapter i— Handl^ped Program 

Education of the Hmdicapped Act 
^^sslstar^ to Education 
Agencies (Flow Through) 

Education of the Handicapped Act B— 
Preschool IhceriUve Act 

Education of the Hamlicapped Act 
Deaf-Blind Education 

TOTAI. 

_ 'Fpundifon School Program 



FSP* 
FSP* 
State 

State 
Federal 

Federal 
Federai 
Federal 

41 



$ 433,773,211 $ 490,388,179 $ 490,^,013 



N/A 
4,9^,524 

23,329,611 
6,294,245 



N/A 
5,700,211 

25,707,248 
6,469,691 



3,250,000 
6,0^,267 

27,633,200 
5,331,799 



42,359,^ 57,816,300 58,942,904 
1,597.407 2,078,320 2.058,5311 
543315 575,000 



251,360 



$ 512,850,447 $ 568,734,949 $ 594,295,094 
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Public Education Program Budget^ 1986-87 

Soufce of Funds Expended 1985 EST/EXP l9Sg — Budgeted^lW? 

EdUMtioffally Diiidvintiged 

CompanMtdiy Educatid Atldtffient 

(less TEAMS cxwttO FSP* $ 317,249,946 $ 326.432,510 $ 335,010,993 

Pi^kMer^irtm S/L** 0 39,340,058 48,597,549 

School Community QuIdanM Cen State 1,394.319 1,315,807 1,684.193 

EdLicatlon CbnTOlidatron an^^ _ _ _ _ _ 

Act, ^Jhapter 1— tow Income Federal 180.021,989 222.666,926 201.060,728 

EdQcation Consolidation and improvement _ 

Act, Chapter 1—Mlgr«mt (Row Through) Federal 53.371,779 59.820,270 51.022.108 

Educatron Coriso^ arid imprbyemeht 

Act. Chapter 1— Neglected and Delinquent _ 

Program Federal 1.759.045 1.602.911 Jl, 196 , 4 2 8 

TOTAt $ 554,597.078 $ 651.178.482 $ 638.571.999 



Blilriguai Ediic^tidh 

Bilingual Educatldri Alldtmeht FSP* $ 32.128,430 $ 34.186.689 $ 34,544,960 

Early Childhood Limited English Proficient 

Summer Program State 0 5,727,942 5.899.300 

Transition Program for Refugee Children Federal 996,3^ 1,195,999 874.419 

Emergency Immigration Education Assistance Federal 1 ,743,120 3,583,874 2.811 .255 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act— 

Title VII— Blllngaal Federal ^26^074 0 5 

TOTAL $ 34,993,997 $ 44,694,504 $ -44,1^^ 



Vocatlonai Education 

Vocational Education Allotment FSP* $ 234,018,074 $ 245,061,626 $ 245,924,991 

Vocational Education State 3,159,755 0 0 

Cari D. Perkins Vocational Education Act Federal 34,994,032 42,118,668 36,983,109 

TOTAL $ g7g , 171, fl6l $ 287,180,294 ^_282,908,100 



Gifted and Taiented Edtication 

Gifted and Talented Allotment (less SBOE __ _ __ ___ 

discretionary) FSP* S 3.794.889 $ 5.920.876 $ 6,336,027 

TOTAL $ 3.794,889 $ 5,920.876 $ -6>336^ 



*Fbundatibh Saiobl Program 
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Public Education Pregram Buelget, 1986-87 



Source of Fonda Expended 1985^ — EST/EXP 1986 Budflate^ 1 987 

Adult and Community Education 

Aduit Basic and Secondary Education 

Program (State Formuia and Discretionary) State $ 7,405,366 $ 7,566,000 $ 7,500.000 

AdJJit Baisic and Secondary Educatjoh 

Program (Flow Through and Discretionary) Federal 5,976,703 5,197,605 5,005,613 

Community Education State 1,460,297 1,323,000 500,000 

Industrial Start-Up training State 749,017 858,305 921,695 

Apprenticeship Training State 1.462.463 500,000 375,000 

Job Training Parmership Act Federal 5,142,127 940,422 1,440,422 

$ 22,195,933 $ 16,319,332 i 15,742^7^ 



Child Nutiitidh 

State Sugadrt fdj^ National School 

Lunch Program State $ 14.854,592 $ 14.854,527 $ 14,605,000 

Natlonaj School Lunch Program Federal 194.771.815 209,713,866 222,750,000 

National School Breakfast Program Federal 46.324.837 49.827,134 52,650,000 

Special Milk Program Federal _ 6 0 35,000 

TOTAL $ 255,951,244 $ 274,395,527 $ 290,04 0,0^ 



School Trahsporiatloh 

Transportation Allotment FSP* $ 176,027,563 $ 183.754.807 $ 189.951.461 

School Bus Safety State 499.94 9 i 6 

TOTAL $ 176.527,512 $ 183,754,807 $ 189,951.461 



Instructional Materiais 

Textbook Program 

Textbooks, Systems, and Materials state $ 63,320,242 $ 69.631.700 $ 112,122.850 

targe Type and Braille State 464.452 500,000 716,500 

Textbook Freight State ^ ,048,576 925,o66 1 , 1 79,750 

Regional Media Centers State 2.ei5,i2Q 2J4i.$34 2,928.55& 

TOTAL $ 67,448,399 $ 73,798,234 $ 117,017,659 



'Foundation School Program 
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Public Education Program Budget^ 1986-87 

Soorct of Functo Bcp»nd»d 1985 EST/EXP 1986 Budgeted 1987 



)l«cratibMry/Ao#ncy-ftolat6^ Programs 

Education C^nMlldatlon and ImfM^^ 
Act, Chapter 2— Enrichment Grante 



Education for Economic Security Act, 
Science/Math (Discretionary) 

EdiKiation C^n^idg^^ 
Act, Texas Diffusion Network 

Education of the Haiidicapped AS 
AsslstafKO to Local a^ State Education 
Agencies (Discretionary) 



Educatloji Consolidation and_ Improvement 
Act, Chapter 1 --Migrant (Discretionary) 

Call D. Perkins Vocational Education Act 

Gifted avs6 Talented ^lotment 
(SBOE Discretionary) 



Adult Basic arid^x>hdarvJEducatl6 
Program^Federal (Discretionary) 

Computer Services 

Research, Development, and Evaluation 

Texas Educatioaal Assessment of Minimum 
Skills (TEAMS) 

Testing and Appraisal 

Teacher Certification Assessment 

Accreditation, Training, and Curriculum 

Texas Assessment of Basic Skills 
TOTAL 

3RAND TOTAL 



Method of Financing: Summary 
Federal 
Local 
State 

TOTAL 



Federal 



Federal 



Federal 

Federal 

Federal 
Federal 

FSP* 

Federal 
State 
State 

FSP* 
State 
State 
State 
State 



Federal 
L 

FSP/S 



$ 2.445,839 $ 2,884,606 $ 3,851 ,1 79 



137,972 



863,273 
135,205 



378,891 
120,000 



13,528,298 

221,720 
3.981,480 

421,654 

N/A 
2,740,634 
6 

900,655 
0 
0 
0 

2,150,000 



15,417,680 15,718,108 



221,720 
6,412,437 



221,720 
9,504,988 



657,875 



659,856 
2.688,^ 
223,931 

5,000,000 
5,4^,259 
1,3^,820 
2,000,000 
0 



704,003 

600,000 
2,928,559 
376,069 



5,500.000 
1,107,461 
476,160 
1,560,600 

0 



$ 26,528,252 


$ 44.192.388 


$ 42.987.158 


$6.319,020.897 


$8,728,262,272 


$8,980,243,737 


$ 6^,070,868 


$ 721.873,:^ 


$ 760,580.831 


2,9^,^,561 


3,171,940.726 


3,272,807,227 


4,^,253,468 


4,834,448.150 


5,006,855,679 


$8,319,026,^7 


$8,728,262,272 


$8,980,243,737 



*Rw ndrtk)n School Program 
'Stita/Local 
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Appendix III 

Texas Edueation Agency Operating Budget, 1986-87 
Texas Education Agency Administratibh: Object of Expense 



Account Description 




Expended 1985_ 


EST/EXP 1986 


Budgeted IfiflT 


Compensatory Per Diem 




$ 23,297 


$ 22,500 


$ 22,5GG 


Exempt Salaries 




797,061 


907,121 


999,252 


Classified Salaries 




22,904,634 


23.643,111 


23.271 .048 


Hourly and Other Wages 




1.444 


5,013 


d 


Longevity Pay 




333,220 


322,928 


328,100 


OASI Payments 




2;608;296 


2,666,566 


2,588,264 


Professional Fees and Services 




1.446;997 


462.198 


804,306 


Workers' Compensation 




6 


0 


0 


Fuels and Lubricants 




25 


2,000 


2.000 


Consumable Supplies and Materials 




318,^ 


^5,5e^ 


366;454 


Postage 




458.^ 


446,791 


460,348 


Telephone 




ek)9,664 


663,231 


654,413 


Utllitiet^. 




115,173 


27,890 


29^ 


Travel 




1,590,785 


1,655,839 


1,543,594 


Rent— Building 




942,251 


219.907 


331,704 


Rent— Machine and Other 




610,647 


170,792 




Other Operating Machine 




1,543.306 


1,771,286 


1,915,243 


Employee Insarqpce Payment 




1,1^.450 


1,258,0C» 


1,240,230 


Capital Outlay 




2,402,6^ 


1,045,228 


1,258,^ 


TOTAL, bPERATINi3 EXPENSE VTEm 




^,662,473 


$35,787,996 


^,{^,100 
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Texas Education Agency operating BUaget^ 1986-87 
l^xas Educatibh Ageiicy Admiiiistratibh 



nmn No. 


Description 


Expended 1985 


ESt/EXP 1986 


Budgeted 1987 


1; 


General Management 

a. Commissioner of Education 


$ 65,400 


$ 67,362 


$ 67,362 




b. General Management 


2,499,228 


2,266,484 


1,895,232 


2. 


Educational Quality 


3,038,321 


3,580,314 


3,517,924 


3. 


Curriculum and Program Development 


9,364,936 


6,763,173 


7.252,775 


4. 


Finance and Compliance 


12,207,309 


12,531.264 


1i;626,244 


5. 

_ 6. 


Internal Management 
Research and Information 


3,205,318 
7.481,966 


3,650,388 

6,929.013_ 


4.025,210 




Total, Agency Administration 


$37,862,478 


$35:787:998 


S35.932.l£ 
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Texas Eaucation Agency Operating Budget, 1986-87 
Texas Education Agehc^ Administration: Method of Financing 











beacrlption 


Expended 1985 


EST/EXP 1986 


Buddeted 1fifl7 


Out of General Revenue Fund No. 001: 


$21,315,633 


$17,990,147 


$17,172,507 


but of State fext^K Fund No. 003: 


S 1,239.187 


$ 1,252,159 


$J.32l,892 


Out of the Certification and Proprietary School Fees, Fund No. 66l: 


$ 639,280 


$ 1,917,518 


$ 1,755,621 


Got of the Guaranteed Bond Program Fund (Sec. 20.905): 


$ 0 


S 45:116 


$ 7,744 


uui OT tne statewtae Book Fund: 


$ 0 


$ 111,712 


$ 24,023 


Out of Miscellaneous Fees, Fund No. 001 : 


$ b 


$ Q 


$ 107.^ 


Out of the GED Fees, Fund No. 001: 


- $ 0 


$ 68,669 


$ 175,000 


\jui oi ine rwaiiooie ocnooi runo, runo IMO. QOZ: 


$ d 


$ b 


$ 588.779 


wui ui ino rounuaiion ocnooi runo, nunu NO. 190: 


— $ 0 


$ 0 


$ 457,738 


Total State Funds fbr Agency Administration 








Sums Certain and Estimated 


$1^,194,166 


$21 385 321 


$21 611 197 


_ . 

Federal Funds 








Out of HEW, FiiPf* No. 148: 


$12,878,246 


$12,602,269 


$11,817,737 


but of Earned HiW, Fund No. 146: 


$ 846,846 


$ 634,941 


$ 431.290 


Subtotal, Agency Admlhistratibh, Fund No. 148 


$13,725,094 


- $13,237,210 


$12,249,027 


but of Department of Agriculture, Fund No. I7i: 


$ 456,704 


$ 559,004 


$ 535.899 


Out of Earned Department of Agriculture, Fund No. 171: 


$ Q 


_$ 0 


$ 759.656 


Subtotal, Agency Administraton, Fund 171 


$ 456,704 


$ 559,004 


$ 1.^5,555 


Out of Veterans Admihistratibh, Fund No. 169: 


S 466.G5S 


$ 567.556 


$ 590.251 


Out of Earned Veterans Administration Fund No. 169: 


$ 0 


$ d 


$ 128.625 


Subtotal, Agency Admihistratibh, Fund 169 


$ 466,055 


$ 567,556 


$ 718.876 


Subtotal, Federal Funds, estimated 


$14,647,853 


$14,363,770 


$14,263,458 


Out of Interagency Contracts: 


S 20.525 


$ 38.907 


$ 57.445 


TOTAt, METHOD OF FINANCING, AGENCY ADMINISTRATION 


$37,862,478 


$35,787,998 


$35,932.166 
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WrKieh by Terri Ahdersdh, Director of Public Inrormationi 



Agency Staff 
for this 
Publication 



Edited by N. David Spjrgin, Assistant CDmmlssioner for 
Policy Cddrdihatioh 

Phdtdgraphy by Richard LaQow and Jack Brown 

Layout and graphics by Betty White 

Typography by Irish Smith and Catherine Cansler Snavely 

Advisory Board: 
Membens of the State Board of Education 
W.N. kirby, Commissioner of Educfirtlbn 
Lynn Moak, Deputy Commissioner for Research and Information 



Pliblicatidn 
Information 



Copies of this publication may be ordered at a cost of $3.00 each by 
writing to: 

Publications b[strlbutlon Office 
Texas Educattori Agency 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78701 

drdeiB may also be placed by calling (512) 463-9744: 

For further information about the State Board of Education, the Tex^ 
Eduction >^ency or any aspect of public education in Texas, please 
contact the Public Inforrnatibn Division of the Texas Education Agency 
at the above address, or call (512) 463-9000. 
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eOMPLIANCE StAtEMENt 



TITLE VI, eiVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964^THE MObiFIED COURT ORDER, CIVIL ACTiON 5281, 
FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS, TYLER DIVISION 

Revtews of localji^^^ with Title Vi Civil Rights Act of J 964 and with 

specific reqair^^^ No. 5281, Federal District Court Eastern 

District of Texas, tyjer D]^^^^ by staff representatives of the Texas Education 

Agency. These reviews cover at least the following policies and practices: 

(1) acceptance policies on student transfers from other school districts; 

(2) operation of school bus routes or runs on a non-segregated basis; 

(3) nondiscrimination in extracurricular activities and the use of school facilities; 

(4) nbndiscriminatdry p^^ the^irmg. assigning, promoting, paying, demoting, reassigriing, or 
dismissing of faculty and staff members who work with children; 

(5) erirollmeht and assignment of students without discrimination on the basis of race, color, or national 
origin; 

(6) nbndiscrimiriatbry practices relating to the use of a student's first language; and 

(7) evidence of published procedures for hearing complaints and grievances. 

^ri addition to coriduct^ing revie^ Agency staff representatives check cdmplaihts of 

discrimination made by a citizen or citizens residing In a school district where it is alleged discrirtiihatdry 
practices have occurred or are occurring. 

VVhere a violation of Title Vj of the Civil Rights Act Is found, the findings are reported to the Office for Civil 
Rights, Department of Health. Education and Welfare: 

If there|s a direct violation of the Court Order in Clvij Action No. 5281 that cannot be cleared through hegdtia- 
tibh, the sanctibns required by the Cburt Order are applied: 

TITLE VII, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964; EXECUTIVE ORDERS 11246 AND 11375; TITLE IX, 
1973 JEDUCATldN AMENDMENTS; REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 AS AMENDED; 1974 
AMENDMENTS TO THE WAGE-HOUR LAW JXPANDiNG THE AGE biSCRiMiNATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1967; AND VIETNAM ERA VETERANS READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1972 AS AMENDED IN 1974. 

It is the policy of the Texas Education Agency tb cbmply fully with the hbridiscriminatibn provisions of all 
federal and state laws arid regulatibns by asisurihg that nb persbn shall be excluded frbm consideration for 
recruitment, selection, appbintmerit, training, prbmbtibri, retention, br any bther personnel action, or be denied 
any benefits or participatibh in any prbgrams br activities which it bperates bri the grbunds of race, rejigion, 
color, national origin, sex, hancjicap, age, br veteran status (except where age, sex, or handicap constitute 
a bona fide occupational qualification necessary to prbper and efficient administratibn). fhe Texas Educa- 
tion Agency makes positive efforts to emplby and advance in employment ail protected groups: 
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TexQS EducQtion Agency 
Austin, Texas 
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